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What more ideal security for 


Here is an actual 
facsimile of a Douglas- 
Guardian Negotiable 
Warehouse Receipt. 
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[: typical transaction 

in field warehousing as 
suggested by the above 
illustrations. 

The John Doe Milling Company has an 
inventory of $40,000 in flours and stock feed. 

It needs $25,000 to $30,000 for current operating 
expenses. 

Through a three-cornered arrangement, entered in by 
John Doe Milling Company, its Bank, and Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corporation, we, the warehouse 
corporation lease necessary space and impound 7,400 
bags of stock feed and other products right in the 
warehouse of the Milling Company. 

We properly segregate and designate this merchan- 
dise as being under our custodianship, put it in charge 
of our own bonded Representative and issue our negoti- 
able warehouse receipts, making it available to the 
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company as liquid collateral for the 

basis of a loan. 
As the John Doe Milling Company ac- 
cumulates cash from goods in transit or 
outstanding accounts, it liquidates part or 
all of its obligation at the bank, and in turn 
we are authorized by the receipt holder to 

release the inventory. 
Meanwhile the banker is in full control of his 
collateral, and his loan is completely safeguarded 
by a thoroughly experienced, national field ware- 
housing organization, and protected by a superior type 

of bond and adequate liability insurance coverage. 

Any inventory that is non-perishable and that can be 
segregated and identified, is suitable for field warehousing. 
Why not consult us, confidentially on any specific loan you 
may have in mind? Or ask for further details on this basis 
for serving deserving customers with a more adequate 
and absolutely sound credit. Address our nearest office. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide Warehousing Service 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
Appleby Bldg. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Broad St. 


MADISON, WIS. 
155 E. Wilson St. 


401 Tower Petro. Bldg. 1223 Commerce Bidg. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
416 Tampa St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS ROCHESTER, N. Y. EASTON, MD. 


Stewart Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Garfield Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Leader Bidg. 





THE NORGE-EQUIPPED HOUSE IS 


IN ITS MOST ESSENTIAL PARTS 


True house modernizing begins in 


one of two places—kitchen or 
basement. 


The Norge-equipped home has 
a beautiful Rollator Refrigerator 
and an equally beautiful Concen- 
trator Gas Range in its kitchen. 
The basement is clean and livable 
because of Norge automatic oil heat 
—either a heating system converted 
with a Whirlator Oil Burner or 
a complete Fine-Air Condition- 
ing Furnace. In the laundry is a 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 
IRONERS 


AND COMMERCIAL) ° 
e FINE-AIR FURNACES e 


Norge Autobuilt Washer and a 
convenient Norge Ironer. In the 
important parts—the working parts 
—the Norge-equipped house is a 
truly modern home. 


Realize that every appliance that 
bears the Norge name is backed 
by the engineering experiences 
and financial responsibility of 
Borg-Warner Corporation. That 


(DOMESTIC 
WHIRLATOR OIL BURNERS 


GAS AND 


ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONING e 


is your assurance of high quality 
products and certainty that no 
Norge appliance will ever be an 
“orphan.” 


Get acquainted with the Norge 
dealer in your vicinity. Or, if you 
prefer, write direct to us for com- 
plete and specific information 
about any or all Norge distinctive 


home appliances. area) 


NORGE DIVISION Borg-Warner 
Corporation, 606-670 E. Woodbridge 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


RANGES 7 WASHERS AND 
CIRCULATOR ROOM HEATERS 
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Oh we leave those hing to the 


PURCHASING AGENT” 


We quite agree that purchasing should be left 
to the purchasing agent. 

But in any line of business, with responsibility, 
should go authority. 

Are you one of those bankers who expect the 
checks, letterheads and other stationery of your 
bank to create a favorable impression on the public 
and yet allow your associates to “bear down” on 
that purchasing agent? Is price, price, price the 
only standard by which his work is 
gauged? Is he supposed to be nothing 
more than an automaton who picks the 


lowest bid? If so, he’s not getting a chance to 
do his more important work. He isn’t a purchas- 
ing agent— he’s merely an electric eye. 

Inferior stationery may cause the loss of cus- 
tomer respect and public good will; inferior 
checks invite forgery, alteration, and damage 
suits. Only when you allow your purchasing 
agent to use discretion as to the sources from 
which he buys your stationery — insisting at all 

times upon reasonable prices—can he 
obtain the quality and service necessary 


to build up public good will. 


This advertisement is sponsored in the interests 
of better relations between banks and public by 


THE INSTITUTE OF BANK STATIONERS 


120 Wall Street, New York 
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Selection 


* Sometimes our readers assume 
that the methods in all articles 
published are held up as ideals. 
This, of course, is not true, and 
we believe that our readers will 
get more benefit from the ideas 
published in these pages if they 
realize that this magazine is serv- 
ing as a clearing house of ideas. 

While the editors do exercise 
a certain censorship by avoiding 
the publication of the same ideas 
over and over again, or the publi- 
cation of articles that contain 
ideas that have long since been 
replaced in most banks by better 
methods, we do not attempt to 
assure ourselves that each idea 
published is better than that used 
in any other bank. That, of 
course, would be an impossi- 
bility. 

The ideas that may be almost 
ideal for one bank, may not be 
ideal for another bank, so we 
give you a variety of experiences, 
from which you may select and 
we invite you to tell us your expe- 
riences so that others may bene- 
fit from them. Letters are always 
welcomed by the editor. 


More Information 


Often the authors of articles 
published in these pages are 
asked for more information. As 
a rule they are glad to answer 
any inquiries. The editor, how- 
ever, will be pleased to secure 
the answers to questions for you 
if the letters are directed to him. 
In this way, important points may 
be brought out that others would 
like to know about. The effort, 
however, is to have the descrip- 
tion of the methods so complete 
that very few questions will need 
to be asked 


Public Relations 


ann this ee which has 
ven so much treatment in 
Peed a MoNelly Bankers Monthly 
and which has now become so 
popular among banks every- 
where, might be better under- 
stood if it were given the name 
“customer education.” 
Wherever tests have been 
applied, it has been learned that 
very few bank customers under- 


stand the fundamental principles 
of banking. 


John Y. Beaty, Editor; M. G. Hermetet, 
Assistant Editor; A. F. Weise, Business Man- 
ager; Howard F.Wintrol, Advertising Manager; 
Richard F. Durham, Eastern Representative; 
J. A. Frost, Western Representative; 8. C. 
Cowing, Pacific Coast Representative; 
David Friday and Joseph Stagg Lawrence, 
Contributing Editors. 


For Silent, Tactful Teller-Bookkeeper Communication 


TELAUTOGRAPH 


Used by Over 900 Bank Customers to Obtain Depositors’ 

Balances and Insure Depositors’ Good Will Rather Than 

Resort to “Taking a Chance” or Other Methods and Jeopar- 

dize the Advantages Gained by Your Industrious Efforts and 
Expensive “Goodwill Advertising” 


Some dissatisfied depositors complain to you— 
Others merely close their accounts and then 
criticize your bank to their friends. Yet, no 
depositor will close his account in your bank 
unless he has been offended or embarrassed in 
some way. Outside of refusing to make him 
a loan, there are few ways you can seriously 
offend a depositor except by embarrassing him 
at one of the tellers’ windows in the ordinary 
handling of his account. 

Simply because he knows (or thinks he does) 
that he has a good balance in his account, he 
resents your implied doubt regarding his 
honesty when your teller openly (or covertly) 
consults the bookkeepers in reference to the 
amount of his balance. That sort of embar- 
rassment costs you his good will. 


So that your teller can prevent such embar- 
rassment and at the same time protect your 
bank against overdrafts, why not equip the 
teller with a telautograph to connect him with 
the bookkeeping department in order that he 
may secure handwritten data from the book- 
keepers regarding the depositor’s balance. Tel- 
autographs enable the teller to handle these 
transactions so tactfully that the depositor 
never knows his account is being questioned 
and is pleased with the prompt and courteous 
treatment he receives. This sort of treatment 
increases his good will and makes hima booster 
for your bank. It makes him believe and usu- 
ally realize thoroughly that your bank is a 
“friendly” bank. 


The success of telautographs in banks is due to the fact that they decrease 

your losses and build up your deposits through added good will, because they 

permit the teller, without fear of embarrassment, to obtain customer’s 

balances by sending handwritten messages with the speed of lightning, in a 

secret, almost silent and 100% accurate manner. No other communicating 
device will accomplish this. 


What The Telautograph Has Done For Other Banks, It Can Do For You 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—'‘‘G. B. 36’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 
TELAUTOGRAPH (.855.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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The End Of Gold Scarcity ~ 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


Gold—the almost universal standard of world trade and international 
economics—where does it come from and how much is there of it? 
You will find much of interest in this thoughtful study of world 
sources and their influence on world affairs, by our contributing editor. 


NE of the great headaches 
which the financial world has 


suffered during the last dozen 
years was caused by its worries over 
the threatened scarcity of gold for 
monetary uses. The concern over 
this matter became acute about 10 
years ago. At that time Joseph 
Kitchin, the eminent British author- 
ity on gold output and an officer of 
the Union Corporation, Limited, 
London, was publishing his esti- 
mates, in American economic jour- 
nals, of the future of the gold supply 
and testifying before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance in Great Britain. 

Mr. Kitchin’s predictions were 
thoroughly discouraging. He _be- 
lieved that during the 10 years sue- 
ceeding 1926, the world’s monetary 
gold would increase by less than a 
billion and a half dollars. Of this 
sum, he estimated that $850,000,000 
would be added to our monetary 
gold stocks in the five years to 1930; 
and $600,000,000 would be added in 
the first half of the new decade. 

The reason why this worried those 
who thought about these matters was 
the effect that such a moderate 
growth in gold would have upon the 


price level. For nearly a quarter of 
a century, ending in 1896, there was 
a pronounced and almost continuous 
decline in prices in all gold stand- 


The old “gold pan”, earliest and 
most universal mining technique, in 
use near Warburton, Australia. 


Ewing Galloway photo 


ard countries of the world. This 
decline was generally ascribed to a 
world scarcity of gold. If another 
scarcity threatened, it was feared 
that we might find ourselves in: 
another such period of chronic eco- 
nomic distress as characterized the 
seventies and eighties of the last 
century. 

When Kitchin first made his pre- 
dictions, the gold reserves of all 
eentral banks and governments 
amounted to almost exactly nine bil- 
lion dollars. This was at the end of 
1925. If his fears and predictions 
had been fulfilled, the gold supply 
now would be just about 10 billion 
500 million dollars. These figures 
are in the old gold dollars, when 
one dollar equalled 25.8 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine. All figures in 
this article are expressed in these 
dollars, unless otherwise stated. 

As against this expectation of 
101% billion dollars for gold stocks 
at the end of 1935, the world actu- 
ally holds monetary gold stocks of 
13 billion 300 million. They have, 
therefore, increased three times as 
rapidly as Kitchin expected them to 
do. 

The addition to the monetary gold 





stocks held by central banks and 
governments during the last decade 
amounts to almost 50 per cent of 
the total accumulated previous to 
1925. Putting it in terms of the 
annual rate of growth, the stock 
has inereased an average of four 
per cent annually. One of the 
reasons why Kitchin’s predictions 
gave the world so much concern 
when they appeared was that vari- 
ous experts in money and prices 
maintained that it required an an- 
nual inerease of about three per 
cent in gold output in order to keep 
pace with the production of com- 
modities and to maintain prices on 
a stable level. The reasoning in- 
volved in this assertion was widely 
discussed and accepted. It had 


found its way into popular use, and 
appeared commonly in the financial 
writings of the day and even in 
newspaper editorials. Now it turns 
out that the rate of growth has been 
higher than was considered neces- 
sary to maintain prices. 


What has happened during these 
last 10 years to put the expectations 
of a great authority to naught? A 
glance at the background of his 
forecasts will help us understand 
his state of mind. For 100 years 
before 1848, the world had an an- 
nual production of gold which seems 
incredibly small to us today. The 
discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia increased the output greatly, 
and it reached $134,000,000 during 
the decade of the 1850’s. It fell! 
somewhat during our Civil War, but 
was fairly well sustained until 1870. 
After that came the period of 


Hydraulic mining at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
machinery has 
methods. 


‘‘searcity of gold production’’ men- 
tioned above. Throughout these 
dlecades the average was a little over 
100 millions, the lowest point being 
90 million dollars. 

The year 1890 marked the begin- 
ning of a new revival of gold out- 
put, and by 1896, the year of the 
Bryan free silver campaign, it had 
risen to $202,000,000. This growth 
of mining output continued until 
1915, when the total output attained 
a value of $475,000,000. Thereafter 
it declined again without interrup- 
tion until 1922, when it had fallen 
to $322,000,000. It rose somewhat 
after that, but was still under $400,- 
000,000 in 1925. 


® South Africa and Rhodesia had 
by this time become by far the most 
important souree of new gold. 
Joseph Kitchin was well acquainted 
with the South African situation, 
and regarded it pessimistically for 
the future. Certain public officials 
there agreed with him; and well- 
informed authorities in this country 
considered his estimates reasonable 
and convineing. In fact, the years 
1928 and 1929 were only slightly 
above $400,000,000. His whole at- 
titude is, therefore, quite under- 
standable. 

The depression, however, brought 
an upturn in gold production, which 
has continued to the present time. 
The year 1930 saw the first marked 
inerease in production over 1925. 
By 1932 it had risen to almost $500,- 
000,000; and in 1935 the world 
production of gold reached a total 
of $608,000,000. This is a new all- 


Modern 


largely displaced the old hand 
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time high, which exceeds the previ- 
ous one of 1915 by $133,000,000. 
The factors which upset the caleu- 
lations the experts made were the 
declining costs of producing gold 
which came with the fall in prices 
and wages, the miscaleulations con- 
cerning the African situation, and 
the astounding increase in the Rus- 
sian gold output. 

The total production of the 10 
years 1926 to 1935 _ inclusive 
amounted to $4,678,000,000. This is 
slightly larger than the total in- 
crease in the monetary gold supply 
of $4,298,000,000 mentioned earlier 
in this article. If its monetary use 
by central banks and governments 
constituted the sole demand for 
gold, the inerease in gold produe- 
tion would furnish a complete and 
adequate explanation for the growth 
in our monetary supplies of gold. 
But there were two drains on the 
productive output which had ace- 
counted for a heavy absorption of 
the yellow metal for some decades 
before 1926. A substantial amount 
was taken annually by the indus- 
trial arts; and from time immemo- 
rial India had absorbed, rather regu- 
larly, large amounts of the metal in 
the hoards of both princes and 
peasants. One American writer in 
1928 estimated, after careful con- 
sideration, that during the 15 years 
preceding 1928, 60% of all the newly 
produced gold had been drawn off 
into hoarding or the industrial arts, 
leaving only $122,000,000 per year 
for monetary use. 

Kitchin, himself, estimated that 
about half of the gold had gone into 
Indian hoards and the industria! 
arts, and the other half into mone- 
tary uses. It was almost universally 
believed that this absorption by 
India and the arts would continue 
for the future. Had this assumption 
been correct, and had it amounted 
to half of the newly-produced gold, 
the picture today would be quite 
different. 

The absorption for these two pur- 
poses did continue through 1930. 
Yet, despite this fact, the monetary 
gold stocks increased by two billion 
dollars in the five years 1926 to 
1930 inclusive. This was practica'ly 
equal to the entire gold production 
of these five years. 

The answer to this puzzle is to be 
found in the general return to the 
gold standard in Europe and the 
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effect which this had upon the re- 
lease of funds from various sources. 
In the first place,.the French cur- 
rency inflation was arrested in the 
summer of 1926. In July of that 
year, the French balanced their 
budget and took other steps to 
bring about the stabilization of the 
frane. This program led to the re- 
lease of 90 million dollars of gold, 
which the Bank of France had 
pledged during the war to obtain a 
loan from England. This had lain 
entirely unavailable for monetary 
uses until it was released in the 
spring of 1927, when the Bank of 
France discharged the debt and re- 
ceived back its gold. 

But the stabilization of the frane 
had a more important result than 
this. There was still a great deal of 
old pre-war gold being hoarded by 
the people of France. In_ the 
autumn of 1926 a law was enacted 
permitting the Bank of France to 
buy French gold coins with paper 
frances at a price above parity. 

There was a rush of French 
hoarders to sell gold. This move- 
ment became particularly heavy 
after the frane was legally devalued 
and stabilized at its new par of 
four cents in June, 1928. Some 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
flowed into monetary gold reserves 


A Chronology Of World 
Gold Supplies 


A California and 


)} Australia—peak production—1850- 
1870 


Cc Bryan Free Silver campaign stimu- 
lates gold production—1896 


D Alaska and Canada—peak produc- 
tion—1899 


E South Africa and Rhodesia become 
important producers—1900-1915 


F French stabilization of the franc— 
1926 


G World depression—1929 


H Australia opens up vault holdings— 
1929 


I India begins de-hoarding—1930 


J Russia sets a new production high 
—1935 


K ola gold supplies sufficient for’ in- 
dustrial arts needs—1935 


as a result of these events. 

Other countries which were sta- 
bilizing their currencies responded 
in the same fashion. It is possible 
that a good deal of this sort of 
thing oeceurred in Soviet Russia, 
which exported almost 200 million 
dollars more gold than she produced 
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OLD PRODUCING 
_ COUNTRIES 


during those years. Australia, in 
1929, as a by-product of her finan- 
eial difficulties, took steps which 
opened up the considerable vault 
holdings of gold by the Australian 
trading banks. This gold had not 
been available for central reserve 
purposes. It had been withheld 
year after year as an expression of 
the independence of the trading 
banks. In 1929, due to the economic 
crisis and some vigorous legislation, 
the gold was released, and $120,- 
000,000 was added to the central 
monetary reserves of the world. 
From these sourees, the central gold 
reserves received about $650,000,000 
by the end of 1930. This was suffi- 
cient, within a few hundred million 
dollars, to meet the absorption of 
gold by the arts and by India, and 
so left the new production for mone- 
tary stocks. 

In the year 1931, and especially 
after England abandoned the gold 
standard in September, the move- 
ment to India was reversed. Since 
that date, the export of gold de- 
hoarded from private funds in 
India has amounted to the amaz- 
ing sum of $655,000,000. It is still 
eontinuing in 1936. This is a 
phenomenon which no one would 
have ventured to predict, and which 
would have been treated with dis- 
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Deep mine in Transvaal, South Africa—gold pro- 


Ewing Galloway photo 


duction assumes the proportions of Big Business. 


dain if it had been predicted. 

A similar reversal occurred with 
respect to the use of gold in the 
arts. During the last five years this 
use of gold has been in greatly re- 
duced volume. The release of old 
gold which had been previously 
manufactured and which was now 
turned in and melted was greater 
in amount than any new gold used 
in the arts. This means that two of 
the principal sources of demand for 
newly-produced gold have unexpec- 
tedly become suppliers of old and 
de-hoarded gold to the general mone- 
tary stock. 

If the gold made available by 
Indian de-hoarding and re-sale of 
old gold be added to the newly- 
produced gold, the sum total of gold 
which has become available since the 
autumn of 1931 is somewhat in ex- 
eess of three billion dollars. During 
this same period monetary gold held 
by central banks and governments 
has inereased by only two billion. 
An amount in excess of a billion 
dollars has gone into private hoards 
in western Europe. This new hoard- 
ing was brought on by the wide- 
spread destruction of confidence 
which resulted from the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in Eng- 
land and later in the United States; 
and by the shaking of confidence 
engendered by the political situa- 
tion in France and the general doubt 
as to whether the gold bloe coun- 
tries would be able to maintain the 
gold standard in the long run. Lat- 
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terly, the various war scares on the 
European continent have operated 
in the same direction. 

As to the future, there is no pros- 
pect that the production of gold 
will diminish during the next few 
years. It will be maintained in all 
countries. In Russia there is pros- 
pect of a marked increase. 


6 Factors In A Rising 
Gold Supply 


1 Declining cost of producing 
gold, due to the fall in prices 
and wages. 


2 The general return to the 
gold standard in Europe, with the 
subsequent release of funds from 
various sources. 


3 Specifically, stabilization of 
the france brought out several 
hundred millions of dollars of 
hoarded pre-war gold in France. 


4 The increased re-use of old 
gold for the arts, instead of newly- 
produced metal. 


5 De-hoarding since 1931 from 
private funds in India (to the 
1935 tune of 655 million dollars) 
in contrast to vast hoarding of 
earlier years. 


6 Phenomenal increase of 
Russian production (514 million 
ounces in 1935.) 


Russia presents one of the most re- 
markable phenomena in this whole 
situation. Her production of gold 
in 1929 was only about one million 
ounces. It has increased until it is 
estimated at 5,500,000 ounces in 
1935. Her immediate objective is 
ten million ounces; and there is 
every prospect that she will reach 
this before 1940, if her rate of in- 
crease of the last few years contin- 
ues. Ten million ounces would have 
a value of $206,000,000 on the old 
pre-devaluation basis; and of $350,- 
000,000 on our present gold stand- 
ard. 

There is no danger, then, of any 
shortage in the general world gold 
situation. Gold production is run- 
ning at a rate equal to four and one- 
half per cent of the entire monetary 
gold stock now in existence. 

The question is often asked what 
will happen to the American situa- 
tion when Europe begins to with- 
draw her funds from our market in 
the form of gold; and when for- 
eign central banks proceed to re- 
establish their gold reserves. Those 
who ask this question generally as- 
sume that the reserves of foreign 
banks have been seriously depleted 
and that they will need large 
amounts to bring their reserves back 
to normal levels. 

As regards the United States, the 
answer is that we have an abun- 
dance of gold out of which we could 
spare plenty to fill up the coffers of 
the central banks of these other 
countries in a short time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the needs of other coun- 
tries for gold have no quantitative 
definiteness to most people. The 
Bank of England, for example, has 
the largest amount of gold in her 
history. Besides this, the British 
government owns a. stabilization 
fund the proportions of which are 
not exactly known, but they are 
undoubtedly large. England does 
not need gold. 

The same holds true of France. 
The Bank of France today does not 
have quite as much gold as it held 
from November, 1931, to the autumn 
of 1935. But it has far more than 
it has held at any other time. Even 
now it holds $63 per capita, as 
against less than $50 (old dollars) 
per capita for the United States. 

The other three countries of the 
gold bloc, Belgium, the Netherlands, 


(Continued on page 299) 
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UCU SLE 


E REFER to Mareh 1933 
W: the great banking crisis. 

The statement is correct only 
insofar as it refers to the most viru- 
lent phase of a malady which pre- 
ceded that period by years, embraces 
the present, and may extend for 
some time into the future. To touch 
upon the subject may well provoke 
nervous memories and the repri- 
mand of readers who would let 
the veil of time conceal the past. 
Such a course would dull the vigi- 
lance of the banker who realizes that 
the curtain has not yet fallen upon 
the drama, even though the most 
tragic scenes are over. 


An Active 
Residue 


We had luncheon the 
other day with a forth- 
right, intelligent mem- 
ber of a farming community in the 
East within two hours’ drive of Wall 
Street. He expressed a bitterness 
toward banks in general which was 
shocking because unexpected. The 
man had maintained a comfortable 
savings account at one of the local 
banks. A situation arose which made 
it necessary to apply for a loan. 
He was getting two per cent on his 
account and the bank charged him 
six per cent for his loan. 


‘“‘The way the banks deal with 
people is an outrage. They took our 
money during the good days and 
then without warning, at a time 
when I needed my money most, they 
closed their doors and I had to wait 
for months before I could get any 
cash. I wonder what would happen 
to me if I owed some money to the 
bank and suddenly decided not to 
pay it back until I felt like it—if 
ever? No individual could get away 
with a thing like that. Another 
thing. Here the banks have my 
money on deposit and give me only 
two per cent. Do I have any specific 
security for this money which I can 
seize if the bank fails to pay it 
back? Now when I borrow money 


Sosoph Stagg Lawhence 
Di 
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Public Relations And Recovery 


















the bank wants 1,000% security and 
charges me six per cent. That’s 
200% more than it pays suckers 
who leave their money with them.’’ 


There is much in this outburst 
which the plain facts would qualify 
materially, as for example, the re- 
quirement of 1,000% security for a 
loan. The alarming feature of this 
attitude is that it may be more gen- 
eral than we suspect and that it 
eould easily be corrected by the 
banks. Our financial institutions 
have been political scapegoats since 
the first orator seeking office waved 
his arms and accused the bankers 
of foul purpose and _ villainous 
means. Throughout the depression 
the banks were accused of freezing 
eredit and forcing values on the 
block. The alleged failure of the 
banks to grant adequate credit for 
recovery has been the pretext for 
an unprecedented encroachment of 
the state upon a vast field of pri- 
vate enterprise. The references to 
“money changers’’ in recent years 
have not been flattering. 


A Constructive ° 


Some of the banks 
Opportunity 


have fought back 
tactfully, intelli- 
gently and effectively. Institutional 
advertising and direct public rela- 


The Vitality 
Of Recovery 


There is strong com- 
fort in the demon- 
stration of vitality 
which business is currently afford- 
ing. Sinee the end of January, 
enough has happened to give busi- 
ness the jitters and place the skids 






tions of a high order have definitely 
altered the views of thousands of 
laymen whose knowledge of banking 
is gained entirely in the capacity of 
depositors and borrowers. We won- 
der how widespread are the yiews 
quoted above. If there is any gen- 
eral impression in the community 
that the banker is a privileged per- 
son, that he imposes conditions upon 
his clients which place no corre- 
sponding obligation upon him, that 
he pays his depositors less than a 
fair rate upon their funds while 
exacting exorbitant charges for the 
same funds when used by borrow- 
ers, then the public relations re- 
sponsibilities of the banker have 
been seriously neglected. 

Bankers do not walk out on their 
clients. Under the F. D. I. C., de- 
posits are guaranteed—with the 
cost of the guarantee charged 
against the earnings of the bank. 
The rate on savings accounts is 
substantially higher than the rate 
which the government pays the 
bankers on its notes. The bank gets 
six per cent on only a minor frac- 
tion of its assets. The price of bank 
stocks and the earnings reports of 
the banks are eloquent evidence that 
their charges are not unreasonable. 
Here is a wealth of material for con- 
structive bank advertising. How 
many banks are using any part of 
it? How many banks realize that 
they still have a major educational 
program to carry out? 


under recovery. There occurred 
what Lord Chatham would probably 
have called a ‘‘concatenation of 
calamitous cireumstances’’. Febru- 
ary gave us a succession of sub-zero 
days compounded by heavy snow 
storms which literally congealed the 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


certain 
traffie 


commerce. In 
the north no 
moved for weeks at a time. Auto- 
mobile production and_ building 
construction, the two stalwart bell 
wethers of business, were checked. 
Just as winter was calling it another 
season, Hitler goosestepped into 
verboten territory and precipitated 
an 18 carat war scare. Stocks wav- 
ered. The financial community made 
preparations for the contingency of 
war. While this was abating, floods 
drenched the country, entailing tem- 
porary cessation of work and seri- 
ous direct losses. 


arteries of 
sections of 


Congress 


Congress eagerly leap- 
ed in with a projected 
appropriation of a billion dollars to 
prevent future floods. Nor was this 
all that Congress offered to rasp the 
nerves of business. An entirely novel 
scheme of corporate taxation was 
flung at the legislators, with the 
eustomary side dressing indicating 
an emergency so urgent as to pre- 
elude careful deliberation. The pro- 
posed excise tax to carry the burden 
of farm relief has had a cold recep- 
tion. Consequently the prospect 
that the farmers will join the des- 
titute, the wilfully idle, and the 
soldiers as permanent wards of the 
Treasury is growing—with all the 
danger to a sound currency that this 
implies. Congress has appropriated 
funds to investigate farm implement 
prices and the possible existence of 
a monopoly in farm fertilizers. 
There are bills to change the basing 
point system in the steel business, to 
regulate the use of streams by in- 
dustry, to foree NRA wages and 
hours on all contractors who bid on 
government work, and so on. 


Business 


In spite of all this, 
Marches On 


business marches on. 
It seems to thrive 


on adversity. Steel is operating at 
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AUTOMOBILES * 


6444% of eapacity, the highest rate 
since September, 1930. The signif- 
icanee of this may be better ap- 
preciated when we note that the 
bulk of the steel companies reduced 
their break-even points during the 
depression to approximately 40% 
of capacity. Automobile sales for 
the first quarter bid fair to equal 
or exceed sales for the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1935. 
the sales trend that it is now fol- 
lowing the traditional seasonal pat- 
tern and ignoring the advance of 
the new season by two months and 
the heavy sales of new cars made 
during the closing months of 1935. 
The proportion of low priced cars 
is receding. People are buying more 
costly makes and models. Dealers 
are granting astonishing allow- 
ances on used cars—not to increase 
the volume of new car sales, but 


So strong is 


solely because the demand for used 
ears is strong. 

During the first two months of 
the year cash farm income, with only 
a million of benefit payments, ex- 
ceeded income of the corresponding 
months in 1935 by 8%. One of the 
large farm equipment companies is 
operating at capacity 24 hours a 
day in three shifts. A canvas of 
county farm agent opinion in all 
parts of the country revealed an 
estimated increase of 25% in equip- 
ment purchase for 1936. Construc- 
tion contracts for the first quarter 
are 76% ahead of 1935. Residential 
construction, in spite of the weather, 
is 66% ahead of last year. Mail 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


WWMM 
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RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


order sales show an improvement of 
10.6%. 

The demand for new capital is 
particularly significant. During the 
first two months of 1935, net new 
corporate capital aggregated $15 
million. In the same period of the 
current year, this total was $79 mil- 
lion, an inerease of 426%. A season- 
ally adjusted index of 
earnings covering 169 companies 
shows an improvement from the 
third to the last quarter of 1935 
amounting to 55%. Statements for 
the first quarter. should continue 
and possibly better this record. 


corporate 


Discordant 


In this bright picture 
Notes 


are two discordant 
notes. The Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for some time has 
been carrying tables showing the 
average rates charged by member 
banks in large, medium sized and 
small cities. For February, rates in 
New York City, 8 medium size cities 
and 27 small cities averaged re- 
spectively 2.56, 3.63, and 4.51%. 
For the bulk of American business, 
the nadir of the depresssion was 
reached in the midsummer of 1932. 
The charge rates for banks just 
quoted are now respectively 42.1, 
28.1, and 19.9% below the rates of 
July 1932. Labor shows an improve- 
ment of 81.5% over this low point. 
Business earnings in the same inter- 
val moved from 0.6% of the 1926 
average to 64.3%. Isn’t it high 
time that the right of the banks to 
a living wage be recognized? 

The second sour note is the course 
of relief. Add to the above items of 
recovery an increase in industrial 
production during the past year of 
10.6% and a decline in unemploy- 
ment of 3.2%. Then note that in the 
same period the government outlay 
(average for first two months of 
year) for relief increased 8.5%. 
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Dealers 


Originate 


Loans 


Which The Bank Is Glad To Have 





Here is another banker whose experience corre- 


sponds with many who have explained cooperation 
with dealers in previous issues. He is the cashier 
of the First State Bank, of West Branch, Iowa. 


By F. L. PEARSON 


T THE beginning of 1936, 57% 
A of our deposits were invested 
in local loans. At the begin- 
ning of 1935, 51% were in local 
loans. When I look through the first 
1936 edition of the Blue Book and 
fnd that many banks have only 
10% or 15% or 20% of their de- 
posits invested in local loans, and 
then find from the consolidated 
statement in the front of the book 
that the average for the whole coun- 
try is only 37%, I feel that our 
methods may be interesting to other 
banks. 

We have nothing to boast about, 
but we do have a very definite plan 
which has made it possible to keep 
our funds well invested locally, and, 
of course, at better rates than can 
be had from securities. 

The plan we follow is simple, but 
it requires a lot of work. However, 
it is the most interesting work that 
any banker ean do. 

I have often thought that if I 










se 





I HAVE 


could be on the ground at the time 
when every desire for borrowing 
money for a legitimate purpose is 
first created in the minds of every 
person in our territory, that our 
bank would have to borrow funds 
from correspondents much more 
often than we do. 

If I could reach that ideal situa- 
tion, the borrowers would, almost to 
a man, turn to our bank for the 
money. But inasmuch as I cannot 
be on the ground at the time when 
the desire for loans is first created, 
i make use of a plan which seems 
to me to be next best. 

In a few words, it is this: I have 
attempted to train both those who 
wish to borrow and those who create 
the idea of borrowing to think of 
the First State Bank of West 
Branch whenever a loan is needed. 

My method of training the bor- 
rowers is to be with each individual 
at as frequent intervals as possible. 
In order to do this, I attend meet- 


ATTEMPTED TO TRAIN BOTH THOSE WHO WISH TO BORROW 
CREATE THE IDEA OF BORROWING TO THINK OF OUR BANK WHENEVER A LOAN IS NEEDED.” 


That Mr. Pearson’s bank increased loans $65,000 during 1935 indicates the effectiveness of that training.—The Editor. 
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ings at which I meet our borrowers. 


This includes farmers’ meetings, 
service clubs, chureh affairs, school 
meetings, and so on. Even though 
the meetings may not be for the 
purpose of business, my presence at 
the meeting with those who borrow 
or may become borrowers, keeps the 
bank in the minds of these people. 

In addition to this, I visit on 
some plausible pretext or another, 
everyone in our community just as 
often as I can. I make regular trips 
into the country surrounding West 
Branch and talk with the farmers 
while they work. I look over their 
live stock and make a mental note 
of their farming ability, and some- 
times make written notes to place 
in the eredit file. I go with them 
into the fields. 


After doing this sort of thing 
over a period of years, I have come 
to know the farms and the farmers 
so well that the mention of a man’s 
name brings a picture of his farm 
into my mind. As an illustration of 
the value of this knowledge, I will 
cite one case. This happened several 
years ago and in telling it, I do not 
wish to reflect upon any manu- 
facturer of farm machinery, because 
I am very much in favor of modern 
equipment on farms. 

It so happened that one of the 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Efficient 


Real Estate Loan Records 
Using This File System 


The Stockton (California) Savings and Loan Bank speeds up reference 
to real estate loans, eliminates misfiling and saves vault space with this 


compact file. 


HE real estate loan file now 
ik in the Stockton Savings 

and Loan Bank represents a 
distinct improvement in filing pro- 
cedure. It has been a saver of space, 
time, and effort. For one thing, the 
loan records are now more accessible 
to the bank officers for day to day 
reference, without the risk of any 
of the documents or correspondence 
being misplaced or lost due to the 
constant handling. 

These improvements have been 
brought about at small additional 
cost, that of the special file folders 
used for the purpose and the steel 
file ease in which all papers relating 
to real estate loans are now kept. 
However, the savings have more 
than compensated for this additional 
cost. 

Formerly it was the practice to 
keep the real estate loan records in 


the vault. Officers had to go into 
the vault to refer to these records. 
Aside from the fact that the matter 
oceupied costly space in the vault, 
there were other disadvantages, 
chief of which that the papers re- 
lating to real estate loan files were 
filed away in envelopes. This was a 
eause of delay. And there was al- 
ways the possibility, when referring 
to the papers, of replacing them in 
the wrong envelopes—a condition 
which was bound to prove costly 

Now all documents and corre- 
spondence relating to real estate 
loans are kept in a special steel case 
located conveniently in the note 
eage. At the close of the working 
day this case is wheeled into the 
vault. The consequent saving of 
valuable vault space is considered 
the most important advantage of 
the present system. 


Seven Features Of The Real Estate Loan File 


1 All documents, correspond- 
ence, receipts, and reports con- 
nected with a-loan are kept in 
one folder. 


2 The front cover of the folder 
is a “file and progress record”, 
including a detailed record of all 
insurance policies. 


3 Correspondence, tax receipts, 
and appraiser’s reports are fas- 
tened on the left hand inside page 
of the folder. 


4 All documents are filed on 
the right hand page in uniform 
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rotation: application, appraisal, 
deed of trust, title insurance, and 
fire insurance. 


5 The date of final inspection 
of the folder before filing is 
stamped on the cover, together 
with the officer’s signature. 


6 The file is located near the 
note file, enabling the note teller 
to handle both, and is rolled into 
the vault at night. 


7 Folders are filed alphabeti- 
cally, with colored name tabs to 
speed up reference. 


The executive vice president explains how it works. 


Another important advantage is 
that all documents, correspondence, 
and reports relating to the individ- 
ual loan are kept in one folder, so 
that the officer can conveniently 
refer to them at any time. For this 
purpose, we use a folder 15 by 9% 
inches, especially designed for the 
bank. This folder has three impor- 
tant features. 

First, it contains not only the 
documents, such as applications, 
appraisals and insurance papers, 
but copies of correspondence, tax 
receipts and appraiser’s reports, 
arranged for ready reference. 

Secondly, the various documents 
and other papers are clamped to the 
inside of the folder in a definite 
order for easy reference and to pre- 
vent any of them slipping out in the 
course of handling. The folder can 
be laid on an officer’s desk together 
with other matter, yet there is no 
chance of disturbing the documents 
and correspondence. 


All documents are clamped to the 
second inside cover of the folder in 
a uniform order. The top page is the 
application for the loan, followed by 
the appraisal of the property, the 
deed of trust, title insurance and 
fire insurance. Clamped to the first 
inside cover are copies of corre: 
spondence, tax receipts and the pe- 
riodical appraiser’s reports. By pre- 
serving the same order in all real 
estate loans, much time is saved the 
officers and others when inspecting 
any of the documents and corre 
spondence. 

A new type of fastener is used, 
which is easy to manipulate when 
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teller’s cage, 


to the loan officers. 


O 


By 
R. L. EBERHARDT 


adding or removing papers from the 
file. It does not damage with con- 
stant use. Most important, it does 
not bulk, so that the maximum of 
folders can be filed in the steel 
drawer. 


The front cover of the folder 
constitutes a ‘‘File and Progress 
Record’’, which is considered very 
important, in that it helps to speed 
up reference to the real estate 
loans. It is particularly valuable 
for inspections because anyone can 
tell at a glance, without having to 
refer to the documents fastened in- 
side, when these were filed, what 
types of insurance are earried, the 
amounts of fire and earthquake in- 
surance required and received, the 
numbers of fire insurance policies 
and the companies, with dates the 
policies expire. 


The upper portion of the ‘‘File 
and Progress Record’’ serves as a 
document index, covering applica- 
tion-appraisal, title insurance policy 
and mortgage or trust deed. These 
references are printed, so all that is 
necessary is to enter in ink the dates 
the respective documents were filed. 
In this section considerable space is 
reserved to enter the amounts of in- 
surance policies and the dates of 
filing. 

Below, space has been set aside 
for the more complete insurance rec- 
ord, four columns being reserved to 
enter the policy number, name of 
insurance company, amount, and 
date of expiration of policy. There 
is sufficient space to keep such a 
record of 20 insurance policies. 
Each folder record is inspected 


The front cover of each folder 
carries a condensed record of its 
documentary contents, as well as a 
complete picture of the loan’s in- 
surance protection. The cabinet oc- 
cupies very little space in the note 
where he and his 
assistant can work on the records 
and where they are more accessible 
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by an officer before it is filed away 
in the case, so as to assure that it 
is complete with the documents and 
miscellaneous matter. The date of 
the inspection is stamped on the 
eover of the folder, followed by the 
officer’s signature. 


The real estate loan file is con- 
veniently located near the note file. 
One advantage of this arrangement 
is that the regular note teller and 
his assistant can work on the real 
estate loan file records. This is done 
in connection with their other duties 
and requires little time. It is the 
most economical arrangement and 
assures absolute accuracy. Besides, 
there is every advantage in locating 
both files near each other, as they are 
usually referred to by the same per- 
sons. 


The folders are filed alphabeti- 









eally, distinctively colored tabs be- 
ing used to speed up reference. The 
index tab is complete with the num- 
ber of the loan, and in the ease of 
property held jointly by husband 
and wife, gives the first names of 
both. 


The manner in which the real 
estate loans are filed is especially 
appreciated by the bank examiners. 
They find that it saves them a lot 
of time, and they are particularly 
impressed with the efficient handling 
of this type of loans. In these and 
other respects the file has proven a 
most valuable investment. 


In studying inventories, it is well 
to remember that machinery in these 
days seldon wears out, but it does 
become obsolete. 
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The Keys To Success 
In Banking 


By CLAUDE L. STOUT 


E WANT all of our em- 
ployees to succeed. To help 
them, we have worked out 


a list of the keys to suecess in bank- 
ing. The first key is tagged ‘‘loy- 
alty.”’ 

There are two types of loyalty 
among bank employees: blind loy- 
alty, resulting from years of per- 
sonal acquaintance and association, 
and loyalty which comes from ad- 
miration of recognized sound abil- 
ity after thoughtful analyzation of 
an institution’s policies molded by 
such ability. 

The next key is efficiency—plain, 
but how important! Inefficiency 
cannot be tolerated in the banking 
business. Wasted motion and un- 
productive efforts cost the bank 
money. Slow work makes it diffi- 
eult for the bank to make money. 

Speed is the next requisite. In 
the banking -business, probably more 
than in any other, customers resent 
the necessity of waiting in line for 
a slow or inefficient person to per- 
form some task. However, we warn 
our employees to differentiate, 
pointedly, between speed for the 
sake of efficiency and careless speed 
for the sake of creating idle time 
for one’s self. 

Accuracy is a practical key. There 
is no exeuse for inaccuracy in the 
banking business. That is one thing 
an employee must put above every- 
thing else. It is humanly impos- 
sible never to make a mistake, of 
course, but unless errors be kept in 
the minority, the doors to advance- 
ment will be locked. 

While some might think that 
Courtesy is only a little key to the 
door of success, it is highly impor- 
tant. When speaking of little keys, 
I often think of the verse: 
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A personnel plan that has developed loyal, efficient, 
optimistic, business-building employees is here de- 
scribed by the executive vice president of the Poudre 
Valley National Bank of Fort Collins, Colorado. 


‘*Hearts like doors will ope 

with ease 

To very, very little keys... . 

I’d have you know that two of 

these 

Are ‘thank you, sir’ and ‘if 

you please’.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you”? and ‘“‘if you 
please’’ are indispensable little ob- 
ligations, for no matter who the cus- 
tomer, he or she is entitled to the 
acme of courtesy—extended with a 
smile. 

We emphasize neatness to our 
employees. We talk about personal 
neatness, care in keeping records, 
appearance of work desks, and the 
manner of replacing file matter 
after it has been used. These dis- 
cussions take place in our employee 
meetings. 

We tell our employees to forget 
personal feeling in dealing with the 
public, and, while not lacking in 
sympathy, we urge them to be dili- 
gent, to see the bright side of things 
and emanate optimism. 

Cooperation is one of the most 
essential keys to success. We urge 
all employees to learn as much as 
possible about the other fellow’s 
work, so that if he is away, due to 
illness or for some other reason, 
another may assist with his tasks in 
such a manner that not a single ¢us- 
tomer will be inconvenienced. 


@ We have found that a list of 
policy rules (we call them mottoes 
to avoid the word ‘‘rule’’) is un- 
usually helpful to employees who 
try earnestly to do their best. 

Here is the list: 

Refuse to accommodate any per- 
son, officer, director or another em- 
ployee by carrying an item as cash. 

Post each item on the records 


each day in its proper place. 

Avoid embarrassing the bank by 
overdrawing or attempting to over- 
draw your account. 

Keep current any debt owed to 
the bank, and reduce all possible 
every month until paid. 

You have chosen a_ profession 
from which no person has ever sue- 
cessfully graduated, so do not be- 
come self-satisfied and discontinue 
studying. Self-satisfaction may mean 
the end of a banking career. 

Curtail expenses by eliminating 
carelessness with the bank’s mate- 
rial and the use of time, but differ- 
entiate between necessary use of 
time and material and false econ- 
omy. 

Be on the alert to develop new 
and proper sources of income for 
the bank, as well as additional in- 
come from old sources. 

Boost the bank at every opportu- 
nity, but not at the expense of com- 
petitors. Sell your bank on its own 
merits. 

Make the record of each trans- 
action as clear and complete as pos- 
sible, regardless of personal incon- 
venience and time which may be 
required in doing so. 

The future success of your insti- 
tution, vital to your own welfare, 
rest partially upon your shoulders. 
Keep its success constantly in mind. 

Be on the alert for unfair r- 
marks emanating from _ outside 
sources and report any information 
of importance to the managing offi- 
cer at once. 

Advancement will be made on the 
basis of your knowledge and ability 
alone. Seniority will not help, if an 
under-employee understands your 
job better than you do. 
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Ask Yourself 


These Questions 


A Self-Analysis Chart 
For Empléyees 


Are you making full use 
of ‘*The Little Keys To 
Success”’ in your bank job? 
Here is a chance to discover 
for yourself just how good 
you are—or vice versa. 
Allowing 10 for a perfect 
score on each heading, ask 
1 to yourself, conscientiously, 
sible these questions and see 
how close you come to a 
perfect score of 100. 


; by 


yver- 


ssion 
suc- 
; be- 


tinue 
mean Loyalty Cheerfulness 


ating Are you enthusiastic about your 
mate- bank (not at competitor’s ex- 
liffer- pense) ? 

se of 
econ- 


Do you consciously try to see the 
bright side of things and to avoid 
thrusting personal feelings into 
your relations with customers and 


Efficiency fellow employées? 


) new Do you plan your work and make 
e for every motion count? . 
esi Cooperation 


portu- Speed Do you work with other employees 
t com- in a “team” spirit, lending a help- 
s own Do you perform your duties at the ing hand when necessary? 

highest speed commensurate with 
trans- efficiency? 
iS pos- 
ra Alertness 
ay be Accuracy 


>t Do you watch for new sources of 
_ Do you ra a minimum number bank business and better methods 
as of errors? of bank operation? 
relfare, 
ulders. 


L mind. Courtesy 

air re- D al 

outside © you greet every customer with 

mation a smile and transact his business 
i j j ite ? 

ng offi with consideration and politeness? 


Studiousness 


Do you make any efforts to im- 
prove your knowledge of the bank- 
ing business or your ablity to 
on the N handle your job? 
ey: Neatness 
ability 
p, if an 


Ss your 


Do you keep your desk and work 
as tidy and clean as you do your 
personal appearance? 
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New Banks For Old 


In Remodeling Operations 


E ARE inclined to keep the 
We so long that we are often 

ashamed of it when we get 
the new, and still when we design 
the new, we often go back a good 
many years for our style. These 
thoughts come out of the recent re- 
modeling of the building occupied 
by the Harrisburg National Bank of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Now that the new building is so 
pleasing to both customers and 
stockholders, all wonder why the 
old one was retained so long. 

The photographs reproduced on 
the opposite page show the old and 
the new. It is easy to see the great 
improvement that was made by 
combining the front of two build- 
ings into one front—the bank on 
the corner and a gas company in 
the next store room. These were 
formerly two separate buildings. 

The old building has been occu- 
pied by the bank for 80 years, and 
while the fixtures were still service- 
able, they did not provide that 
eomfortable atmosphere so impor- 
tant to the modern-day bank cus- 
tomer. 

In the remodeling operation the 
following changes were made: 

The banking room was cleared of 
eolumns and other obstructions, and 
the view from the entrance door- 
way to the rear wall, a distance of 
150 feet, is now unbroken. The room 
is quiet and dignified in effect, 
with all unnecessary ornamentation 
omitted, and is designed in the late 
Colonial, or ‘‘ Early Federal’’ style, 
which was at the height of its devel- 
opment at the time of the founding 
of the bank in 1814. 

The building is entered by a vesti- 
bule at sidewalk level, built almost 
entirely of leaded glass, with corner 
pilasters and cornice of American 
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Here is an interesting contrast in bank buildings 
made possible by the reconstruction of the front and 
interior without destroying the old building itself. 


walnut. Inside the vestibule, four 
steps lead up to the public lobby. 
The banking sereen occupies the left 
hand side of the lobby, a little less 
than six feet in height, of marble, 
walnut and bronze. The screen con- 
tains seventeen wickets, seven of 
them used by the bank and ten by 
the trust company. At one end of 
the sereen is an office enclosure for 
the cashier of the bank and at the 
other end one for the treasurer of 
the trust company. These officers 
thus have direct supervision over 
the work of the tellers. 

The long walls of the banking 
room are relieved by pilasters of 
walnut and enameled wood with 
carved wood capitals. In the public 
lobby, the spaces between these 
pilasters are occupied by check 
desks of walnut and bronze in an 
original and beautiful design. Above 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Air 


The installation 
Conditioning 


of an air condi- 
tioning system is being completed 
in the Montclair Savings Bank 
building, Bloomfield and Glen- 
ridge avenues, Montclair, N. J. 


Bandit- 


The farmers State Sav- 
Proof 


ings Bank, of Delta, 
Ohio, is now virtually 100% 
bandit-proof, following the recent 
installation of multi-plate glass, 
bullet-resisting doors, electrically 
controlled locks, and gun ports. 


Night 
Depository 


The American 
State Bank, of 
Great Bend, Kansas, now has a 
night depository for the conven- 
ience of its patrons. 


these desks are gold framed _ por. 
traits in oil of the presidents of the 
institution from 1814 until the pres- 
ent time. The lobby has a terrazzo 
floor and is wainscoted in marble. 

Back of the screen is a large and 
well-lighted work space. In this 
space are a hydraulic money lift 
and stairway leading to the cash 
and security vault in the basement, 
and a letter lift running to the 
posting room on the second floor. 
Beyond the work space, toward the 
rear of the building, are a stairway 
and automatic passenger elevator 
running to the safe deposit depart- 
ment in the basement and to the 
second and third floors. 

The rear portion of the banking 
room, comprising an area of 1300 
square feet, is occupied by the trust 
department work space. A_ low 
sereen separates this space from the 
publie lobby, and adjoining it are 
private offices for the president, 
vice-president, and trust officer. 

The bank’s cash and _ security 
vault in the basement, already 
modern in construction and equip- 
ment, was left unchanged, except 
that the old door has been replaced 
by a twelve inch thick door of the 
most modern type. The stairway 
and money lift from the work space 
above open into a lobby in front of 
this vault. 

The rear portion of the basement 
is oceupied by the new safe deposit 
department, reached from the main 
floor by a stairway and an automatic 
passenger elevator. The eight coupon 
booths and the adjoining grille are 
of American walnut. The new vault 
is 24x29 feet inside, with walls, floor 
and ceiling of concrete three feet 
thick, heavily reinforced with steel 
bars. The door is eighteen inches 
thick, of steel and torch resisting 
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Here are the exterior and interior views of the 
Harrisburg National—adequate eye evidence of the 
startling (and highly effective) changes that are 


possible in even the most hopeless-ap- 
pearing bank quarters. Aside from the 
obviously increased efficiency of the 
modernized layout, consider the good- 
will and confidence-building factors of 
these improvements, from the standpoint 
of both employees and customers. 


metal, and with a four movement 
time lock. 

The vault enclosure is divided by 
a steel grille into a safe deposit 
vault and a trust vault, the latter 
equipped with steel lockers. The 
bank’s former equipment of safe 
deposit boxes had been doubled. The 
bank’s storage vault also is entered 
from the safe deposit lobby. 

In addition, the basement contains 
locker and wash rooms for the male 
employees, and ample storage space. 

The second floor is oceupied 
mainly by a large posting and 
transit work space, with a new fire- 
proof book vault opening from it. 
On the second floor are also a rest 
room and a wash room for the 
women employees, a directors’ room 
with wash room adjoining, and a 
private office or conference room. 
The third floor contains additional 
office rooms and storage space. 


® The fronts of the two buildings 
which composed the bank property, 
have been torn out and a new front 
of brick and limestone erected, de- 
signed in the same style as the 
interior. Part of the building is at 
present occupied by the Harrisburg 
Gas Company as a showroom and 
offices, and the alterations were 
planned so that the bank ean take 
over the entire building when its 
business has increased to a point 
where this becomes necessary. 


The wood floor construction of 
the old bank has been replaced by 
steel and concrete, the electrical and 
plumbing work replaced by new, 
and a new heating and ventilating 
system installed. The stairways are 
of steel and wrought iron. At the 
rear of the building, a fire tower 
gives access from all floors. 


smn > maoonmo 
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Photos courtesy 
Tilghman 
Moyer Co. 
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We are concerned mainly with our respon- 
sibility for the currency and securities, 


which represent our merchandise. 


If we 


protect these, we protect, in turn, the 
bank’s assets. 


Banks, Also, 
Find The Survey 
Profitable 


Is Your Bank Fully Insured? 


Having inventoried the insurance coverages of several businesses in recent 
issues, this insurance authority now turns the attention of his banker- 
characters to the protection responsibilities of their own organization. 


NY insurance surveys to go over 
this morning ?”’ 

So inquired Harold Tier- 
ney, vice president of the Universa!' 
Trust Company, of Charlie Williams, 
assistant treasurer, who handled all 
insurance activities of interest to the 
bank. These two officers were re- 
sponsible for. the suecessful develop- 
ment of the farsighted policy 
adopted by their institution, of re- 
questing insurance  inventories— 
better known as ‘‘surveys’’—from 
their borrowers, as a means of certi- 
fying that the bank’s credit was 
properly safeguarded, not only with 
sufficient insurance, but insurance 
properly applied with the best of 
technical science. 

Williams 


own.”’ 


replied: ‘‘Just our 

‘‘How do we stack up with the 
surveys we have 
our 


reviewed in 
loans ?”’ 


con- 
nection with Tierney 
inquired. 

“In this inventory,’’ replied Wil- 
liams, “‘the brokers say we are prac- 
tically a model of protection, as a 
bank, from an insurance point of 
view, although, as well versed as we 
are in the subject of insurance, I do 
think we’ve overlooked a bet or two.’’ 
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By 
CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


‘*But we haven’t the hazards of a 
manufacturer merechant—and 
certainly we have nothing at risk 
such as some of our friends, who are 
in the oil business, or the bridge 
construction business. ’’ 


or a 


‘*In the way of physical hazards, 
no,’’ replied Charlie Williams. ‘‘ We 
are concerned mainly with our re- 
sponsibility for the eurreney and 
securities, which represent our mer- 
chandise. If we protect these, we 
protect, in turn, the bank’s assets.’’ 

‘*But isn’t this almost automatic- 
ally disposed of through our bank- 
er’s blanket bond? And you know, 
Charlie, we went into that coverage 
most thoroughly, and after many 
changes and negotiations, established 
what we think is the most compre- 
hensive protection required for our 
bank. As I recall it, we have all 
losses protected, the result of the 
acts of our employees, as well as 
losses occurring on and away from 
our premises, in transit—even for- 


gery. In addition, we have our 


liability insurance, and fire insur- 
ance, and with these three major 
coverages, I consider ourselves well 
taken care of Nevertheless, 
these insurance surveys have taught 
us so much, I’m ready to face our 
own situation. Shoot !”’ 

““Well,’’ responded Williams, 
‘four banker’s blanket bond is well 
adapted to our particular bank, ac- 
cording to the brokers. We now 
have Form 8, whereas we used to 
earry Form 2. This so designated 
type of banker’s bond, namely, Form 
8, as you know, provides automatic 
restoration up to the full amount of 
our bond in respect to prior losses— 
as well as future losses, such as mis- 
placement of money, or securities; it 
gives us fidelity coverage on our 
employees, and furnishes us_ with 
burglary insurance on the contents 
of our safes and vaults; also interior 
robbery, as well as exterior messen- 
ger robbery, likewise theft and de- 
struction of our own currency or 
securities. The bond supplies for- 
gery protection and, through an 
excess burglary and robbery cover- 
age, we have protection against any 
physical damage to the vaults or 
premises, caused by any attempt to 
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rob or burglarize the bank. 

“The survey explains that this 
Form 8 is better than Form 2. Form 
2, for one thing, did not provide us 
with automatic reinstatement of 
prior losses. Form 8, and its sup- 
plementary riders, is a broad cover- 
age. In fact, our bond even extends 
its protection, by means of an en- 
dorsement, to the use of our night 
depository chute. The bond covers 
embezzlement, larceny, and practi- 
eally any dishonest act caused by our 
employees........also any theft or 
robbery occurring on the premises, 
misplacement, contributory  negli- 
Teer loss of securities or 
currency in transit, such as negli- 
gence of messengers, misplacement, 
destruction....... cashing of forged 
checks, drafts, certificates of deposit, 
and all instruments excepting the 
forging of securities which we have 
insured under a separate securities 
forgery bond.’ 

‘“What do they think of our safe 
deposit box insurance ?”’ 

‘‘Entirely in order,’’ replied Wil- 
liams, ‘‘so far as any property 
damage losses are concerned, either 
to the boxes or their contents. How. 
ever, the survey points out that if 
there should be a heavy loss to the 
contents, the amount for which our 
policy is written would not be suffi- 
cient, and the brokers recommend 
that we consider a safe deposit legal 
liability policy, say for an amount 
of a million dollars or so, which can 
be bought for a very reasonable cost, 
and which would protect us if there 
were a wholesale loss to the contents, 
and we were held responsible, due to 
some negligence.’’ 

‘You see, Mr. Tierney, while the 
coverage is broad, it also has its eco- 
nomical points. The survey points 
out that if we take a $1,000 dedue- 
tible on our forgery protection— 
assuming the smaller losses ourselves 
which our experience would justify 
—we reduce the cost. Then, the 
survey illustrates that if we segre- 
gate our inactive accounts—about 
462—and set up a separate account 
on the general ledger to control the 
individual ledger sheets for those in- 
active accounts (and if you agree to 
have all such withdrawals initialed 
by some of our officials) we can 
eliminate the charge for these ac- 
counts from the forgery section of 
our banker’s bond.”’ 

‘How about our fire insurance ?”’ 


‘We get quite a break. In the 
first place, our rate is reduced from 
32¢ to .288, in keeping with the 
recent reduction on all fireproof 
buildings. We are able to reduce our 
amount of fire insuranee by 5%, due 
to further depreciation of the prop- 
erty. Then, we previously carried 
separate fire, tornado, explosion, and 
smudge policies, which cost us 
$445.00 a year in premium. Now we 
obtain a supplemental endorsement 
which combines all of these cover- 
ages, at a fireproof rate of .043, and 
this will give us a reduction of 
$358.00 in our premium for a five 
year period. Altogether then, in re- 
newing on a five ‘year basis, we are 
saving nearly $700 on our fire in- 
surance premiums this time. 


@ ‘‘Next,’’ he continued, ‘‘ comes the 
subject of trustee liability insur- 
ance.”’ 

‘*But we have such a_ policy,’’ 
protested Vice-President Tierney, 
‘‘which insures us for any claims for 
which we may be liable as executor, 
trustee, guardian, or in whatever 
fiduciary capacity we serve.”’ 

‘* Apparently we haven’t gone far 
enough. We have not insured any 
fire or tornado losses for which we 
might be held responsible. Assume, 





as executors, that we take over an 
estate. Time doesn’t permit us to 
examine the papers of our client, 
and some fire insurance policies 
lapse, and his property burns. A 
claim might be brought against us 
as executors. 

‘*This contingency can be insured 
by an automatic open binder, which 
is available for banks and trust com- 
panies. It only costs a $10.00 pre- 
mium, and will protect us up to 
$50,000 for any fire or tornado loss, 
on any property located within the 
state, for a period of 60 days, on any 
buildings or contents, which pass 
into our control as conservators, 
executor, administrators, guardian, 
or trustee. We agree that, within 60 
days from the appointment to any 
one of these capacities, we will deter- 
mine whether the insurance in force 
on any properties we take over, is 
equal to 80% eo-insurance, and if 
there is any deficiency in insurance, 
to immediately place specifie fire in- 
surance in the amount of the de- 
ficiency. In other words, with the 
exception of farm property, this is 
an automatic binder that gives us 
$50,000 fire insurance protection for 
a period of 60 days, and of course, 
this is insurance we should have.”’ 

‘*Right, you go ahead and arrange 





At Present This Bank Is Insured Against: 


Dishonest acts of employees; mis- 
placement and forgery. 


Theft of money or securities. 
Inside holdup. 
Outside messenger holdup. 


Property damage, the result of 
burglary or robbery. 


Loss of money or securities by 
destruction. 


Loss of money or securities 
shipped by registered mail. 


Loss of money or securities deliv- 
ered by armored car. 


Loss of currency through use of 
night deposit chute. 


Loss of safe deposit box contents. 


Loss to building and contents 
from fire, tornado, explosion, 
riot, falling aircraft, and smoke 
damage from oil burners. 


Loss to building and contents, in- 
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cluding boiler itself, as result 
of explosion. 


Loss of rent, caused by fire or 
tornado , producing untenant- 
ability. 

Loss by fire or tornado causing 
mortgage loan impairment due 
to unintentional errors. 


Loss by fire or tornado, on prop- 
erty for which we may be re- 
sponsible as trustee, executor, 
and so on. 


Loss caused by injury or death to 
employees during their work. 


Loss from claims brought by de- 
positors or others for accidents 
occurring on the premises or 
in the elevators. 


Plate glass losses. 


Loss as a result of operating com- 
pany service car, armored car, 
and any employees’ cars on 
company business. 
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Savings And Additional Protection 
The Survey Recommends 


A safe deposit legal liability 
policy, to supplement the safe 
deposit box insurance. 


A reduction in cost of the forgery 
section of the blanket bond by 
segregating inactive accounts on 
the general ledger. 


A reduction in fire insurance rate, 
at an annual saving of about 


5700. 


An automatic open binder, to sup- 


for such a policy,’’ agreed Mr. Tier- 
ney. ‘‘With that automatic binder, 
plus our blanket liability policy, and 
our errors and omissions insurance, 
we should be pretty well protected 
in the various capacities which we 
serve, aside from straight banking 
The errors and omissions 
policy, as I remember it, insures us 
if we have any fire or tornado losses, 
as mortgagees, wherein, through 
some unintentional error or omission, 
any specific fire or tornado policies 
have lapsed or are deficient in their 
co-insurance requirements. ’’ 

‘*Now,’’ he added, ‘‘are our lia- 
bility policies all right? I am always 
anxious to maintain sufficient insur- 
ance to protect any legal liability 
possibilities to which we may be ex- 
posed.’’ 

‘“‘There are two changes recom- 
mended which will save us _ pre- 
miums,’’ responded Mr. Williams. 
‘*First, however, directly answering 
your question, the brokers who made 
our survey compliment us on the 
high limits of liability we carry. 
Too often, they find banks insuring 
their legal liability for only $5,000 
or $10,000, whereas we carry $100,- 
aera Now, to save us some 
premium outlay, they suggest our 
publie liability policy be written for 
a term of three years, with 50% of 
the premium payable the first year, 
30% the second, and 20% the third. 
This will save us 10%. 

‘‘Then, on our elevator liability 
policy, on which we now earry $50,- 
000/$100,000. It is discovered that 
our elevator is equipped with inter- 
locks, but that they are not in work- 
ing order, and we were not receiving 
any credit for our installation. We 
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plement trustee liability insur- 
ance. 

A 10% saving on public liability 
protection, by having it written 
for three years. 

A $20 annual saving on elevator 
liability policy, by interlock 
equipment. 

A blanket non-ownership liability 
and property damage policy, 
for employees using their own 
cars on company business. 


had this fixed, and we’ll save around 
$20.00 a year as a result.’’ 

‘‘That’s real constructive insur- 
ance service,’?’ commented Vice- 
President Tierney. ‘‘If we, living in 
an atmosphere of finance, are sub- 
ject to these corrections, think of 
some of our careless borrowers and 
what losses they might be exposing 
us to, as their bankers, without an 
insurance survey Now, let’s 
see, before we get off the subject, did 
you ask the broker whether the ex- 
plosion of our vapor heating system 
would be covered, under either the 
explosion policy we carry, or the 
steam boiler contract?’’ 


@ ‘‘Yes, I did,’’ replied Charlie 
Williams. ‘‘Our agents take the posi- 
tion in this survey that any explo- 
sions oecurring in our vapor system 
would be classified as steam explo- 
sions, and be insured under our 
steam boiler policy. However, the 
explosion of the oil which is used 
to fuel our furnace, which in turn 
produces the vapor, would be cov- 
ered under our simple explosion 
poliey. 

‘‘Now, as to the rest of our haz- 
ards,’’ he continued, ‘‘they seem to 
be covered without any further ad- 
justment or comment necessary. 
Our plate glass insurance is all 
right, also our rents and rental value 
insurance, and our compensation, 
also the insurance we carry on our 
service automobile and our armored 
ear. 

‘‘Summing it all up, here’s what 
we’re protected against : 

Dishonest acts of employees; 

Misplacement, and Forgery, 

Theft of money or securities, 


Inside holdup, Outside messen- 
ger holdup, Property damage, 
the result of burglary or rob- 
bery, Loss of money or securi- 
ties by destruction, Loss of 
money or securities shipped by 
registered mail, Loss of money 
or securities delivered by ar- 
mored ear, Loss of currency 
through use of night deposit 
chute, Loss of safe deposit box 
contents, Loss to building and 
content from fire, tornado, ex- 
plosion, riot, falling aireraft, 
and smoke damage from oil 
burners, Loss to building and 
contents, including boiler itself, 
as result of explosion, Loss of 
rent, caused by fire or tornado 
producing untenantability, Loss 
by fire or tornado causing mort- 
gage loan impairment due to 
unintentional errors, Loss by 
fire or tornado, for which we 
may be responsible as trustee, 
executor, and so on, Loss caused 
by injury or death to employ- 
ees in pursuit of their labors, 
Loss from claims brought by 
depositors or others for acci- 
dents occurring on the premises 
or in the elevators, Plate glass 
losses, Loss as a result of oper- 
ating company service ear, ar- 
mored car, and any employees’ 
cars on company business. 

‘‘What insurance haven’t we 
got?’’ was the interrogation of Mr. 
Williams’ superior, whose facial 
expression exhibited delight in the 
review of the bank’s insurance in- 
ventory. 

‘‘Very little,’’ replied his assis- 
tant. ‘‘In fact, the inventory also 
covers this, pointing out that we do 
not carry group life, water damage, 
or non-ownership automobile cover- 
age, in connection with our officers’ 
or employees’ ears.’’ 

‘‘That lets us out pretty easy,” 
replied Tierney. ‘‘I have definitely 
decided not to carry water damage 
insurance for the time being 
as for group life, we have been de- 
bating this subject for over a year, 
and the outcome depends on our 
directors........Now as to a 
blanket non-ownership liability and 
property damage policy to insure 
us if any of our officers or employ- 
ees are responsible for claims de- 
veloping in the use of their auto- 
mobiles on company business, | 


(Continued on page 301) 
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Bullet-Proof Barrier 
Gives Peace Of Mind 


More and better work is accomplished behind 
a partition that will foil the modern bandits. 


that is caused by little or no 

protection against successful 
holdups in the banks of America 
could be computed, it would be 
tremendous. The peace of mind that 
results from adequate protection 
against holdups was illustrated fol- 
lowing a recent installation in the 
eashier’s office of Rand M°Nally and 
Company, Chicago. 

For years the cashier and his 
helpers had been located in an area 
that was only .10 feet across the 
front. There was one wicket in the 
partition, and the upper part of 
the partition was glass—the lower 
part wood. The partition, however, 
was only seven feet high. 

The entrance door to the eashier’s 
space was in a less accessible posi- 
tion, but the wicket was at the very 
entrance to the offices. A bandit’s 
bullet could easily have pierced the 


ik THE loss in efficiency of work 


vlass or the wood and it was easy 
for a bandit to shoot between the 
brass bars of the wicket. While not 
complaining, the four people who 
worked in the cashier’s office, had a 
certain sense of uncertainty, which 
eaused them all to look up when- 
ever there was any strange noise or 
a strange face at the window. Many 
times, upon looking out of the win- 
dow onto the street, and seeing 
strange figures that might easily 
have been bandits, the possibility of 
a holdup went through their minds. 

It was not a favorable state of 
mind for the most efficient work. 

That situation has been changed 
now. A bandit barrier has been 
built across the 10 foot space, reach- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling. 
The base is made of attractive 
steel sheets completely bullet resist- 
ing. Above that, is _ bullet-proof 
glass. The deal plates are in the 


Protection Features 


1 Bullet-proof steel plates. 


2 The windows are bullet- 
proof glass, with a curved plate 
at the bottom for passing money 
or checks. 


3 Bullet-proof wire screen ex- 
tends from partition top to ceil- 
ing. 


4 Access to the cage is through 
a bullet-proof vestibule, with 
locks electrically controlled with- 
in the cage. 


5 Vestibule walls and the front 
partition are equipped with shut- 
tered gun ports. 


Money or papers are transferred through the 
space below the glass and conversation in 
normal tones carries easily through similar 
curved spaces on either side of the glass. 
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The vestibule is so designed that no 
unauthorized person can enter. The 
entire compartment, from roof to ceil- 
ing, is visible to everyone inside. 


form of tunnels through which it is 
very easy to pass money or checks. 
Above the glass is bullet-proof wire 
sereen. 

The entrance door to the cashier’s 
space is protected by a steel and | 
bullet-proof glass vestibule. The 
outer door can be entered by using 
a code known to employees, but the 
inner door cannot be opened until 
the outer door is closed, and not 
until someone on the inside presses 
the electric button. The vestibule is 
so designed with windows, electric 
lights and mirrors, that those inside 
not only see who is standing in the 
vestibule, but they can see the floor 
so that if a bandit were to hide be- 
hind or to erouch below a known 
employee, the ones inside would see 
the deception and could avoid open- 
ing the door. 

The most important value in this 
new installation is the peace of mind 
that it has given to those inside. 
They not only can see the protec- 
tion they have, but they have been 
informed regarding attempts made 
to shoot through similar glass en- 
tirely without any effect. They know 
now that there is absolutely no dan- 
ger of a successful attack. 

If a bandit with a gun should 


(Continued on page 301) 
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Records Protect 
Trust Securities 


iat dhe 
PEEETTATT 


VEN) 00) 


N ORDER to provide maximum 
protection and service to trust 
company clients, the trust officer 

appreciates the need of an accurate, 
balanced system of securities control 
and analysis, in compact form; a 
system which provides instantaneous 
reference to all trust holdings of any 
security, and which provides all in- 
formation necessary in making quick 
decisions necessitated by sudden 
changes in market conditions. 

The Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles has re- 
cently installed a system of secu- 
rities control and analysis which fills 
this important need in a particularly 
effective and efficient manner. 


®@ It consists ‘of a compact file of the 
visible type, operated with a set of 
eolored signals which call attention 
to the due dates of income, and other 
points of information such as de- 
faulted bonds, bonds ealled for pay- 
ment, and in the ease of stocks, those 
on which dividends have _ been 
passed. 

The file cards present a complete 
story of each stock or bond held in 
trust, based on information secured 
from the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company records, and other avail- 
able sources. This control system 
has proved indispensable to the in- 
vestment officer, who uses it con- 
stantly in reviewing the stocks and 
bonds, and as a guide in his market- 
ing operations. 

In fact, the compact file, which 
is mounted on the bookease contain- 
ing the various securities manuals, 
is located near the investment of- 
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Constant Control and Analysis 


With These Forms 


ficers’ desk as a convenient reference 
medium. It is a time saver for the 
investment officer, and has resulted 
in more efficient handling of the col- 
lection and posting of dividends and 
interest income on the many issues 
of securities, as well as providing an 
accurate control of securities in the 
vault. 

All the essential information 
about a security is contained on what 
is known as an analysis ecard, and is 
filed directly opposite the control 
eard of each class of security. The 
control ecard constitutes a concise 
record of the amount of the particu- 
lar stocks or bonds held for the 
various trusts. Supplementing the 
control ecard are individual cards for 
each trust credited with the particu- 
lar security. Thus, the record is 
complete for every purpose. 

The cards for the stocks and bonds 
are segregated and, in addition, are 
designated by colored marginal in- 


Signal Tabs Used 


Stocks— 
Green—Dividend tickler 
Red—Dividend passed 
Black—Worthless 
Pink—Review tickler 


Bonds— 
Orange—Income tickler 
Red—Default 
Black—W orthless 
Blue—Registered 
Green—Dates called 


serts: red for stocks and green for 
bonds. These marginal inserts, with 
the use of colored signal tabs, serve 
as a tickler indicating dates income 
is due, when issues have been de- 
faulted, when dividends on _ stocks 
have been passed, and such other de- 
velopments that are of special inter- 
est to the investment officer. 


® The bond analysis card contains 
the name of the security and the 
company issuing it, the interest rate 
and maturity, date of the issue, 
amount authorized and outstanding, 
location of the market, by whom of- 
fered, dates on which interest is pay- 
able, and notations as to whether the 
bond is callable or not. Space is also 
provided to note the rating of 
Moody’s and other statistical man- 
uals. Information in regard to in- 
come tax data is also contained on 
this card for use in preparing own- 
ership certificates on coupon pay- 
ment dates. Space is also provided 
to indicate whether the security is 
a legal investment for California 
banks. At the bottom of the card, 
space is reserved for notation as to 
market prices at various dates, and 
notations as to action taken at in- 
vestment committee meetings. 
Directly beneath the analysis card 
is the control card which itemizes the 
number of bonds held for the vari- 
ous trusts, these being indicated by 
the trust numbers, preceded in 
each case by the date the bonds were 
received. This card serves as a 
bookkeeping record for the particu- 
lar kind of bonds, showing par 
value received, delivered and the 
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The vice president and 
trust officer of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Co., 
Los Angeles, describes an 
effective and efficient se- 
curity record, adaptable 
to any trust department. 


By 
BEN W. UTTER 


balance on hand in the various 
trusts. 

In the marginal insert the months 
are printed at the left, a colored 
signal being placed in this section 
at the respective months that inter- 
est income is due. A similar arrange- 
ment is used at the right of the ecard 
with a sliding tab of another color 
to indicate to the investment officer 
the month that the bond should be 
reviewed. Tab signals of other colors 
are attached to this marginal insert 
as the necessity arises; for example, 
a red signal indicating that the issue 
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Above—The analysis card, which contains all essential information about the 
security. Below—The control card, which is a concise record of the amount of 
that particular security held for the various trusts. An individual card for each 
trust follows the control card. Cards for stock holdings are identical to bond 
cards, except that the control unit is “number of shares” instead of “par value” 
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used, filed immediately after the con- 
trol card for the same bond. This 
eard records the name of the trust, 
date the bonds were received, sold 
or delivered, bond number, name of 
the broker, price paid or received, 
and the par value received, deliv- 
ered, and the balance remaining on 
hand. 

At the right side of the card are 
two columns in which the dates of 
income collections are stamped. The 
marginal insert for this ecard gives 
the name of the bond, name of the 
trust account and the trust number. 
In cases of a registered bond, a col- 
ored tab is attached to the insert 
indicating that the bond is regis- 
tered. 

The same arrangement applies to 
stocks, the analysis card and control 
ecard being ruled to convey essential 
information pertaining to this type 


(Continued on page 302) 
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and that a column for “endorsed” is substituted for “registered.” 


10 Points In Security Control For Trusts 


1 Visible files permit instant 
reference to all trust holdings of 
any security. 


2 All essential information 
about a security is listed on an 
analysis card. 


3 The control card is a chrono- 
logical record of amounts of the 
particular security received and 
delivered. 


4 This is followed by similar, 
individual cards—one for each 
trust for which any of. the par- 
ticular security is held. 


5 Cards for stocks and bonds 
are segregated, and are filed 
alphabetically by security, in 
each case. ° 


6 Stock cards and marginal 
inserts are printed in red—those 
for bonds in green. 


7 Colored signal tabs indicate 
income, month for reviewing, 
bonds in default, and passed 
stock dividends. 


8 When a certain security is 
held in a single trust, a control 
insert only is made out and the 
individual control card filed 
therein. 


9 The entire file is balanced 
daily with trust asset ledgers and 
vault records. 


10 The cabinet is placed within 
easy reach of the investment 


officer’s desk. 





We Use A 


‘Universal Securities Receipt 
For Greater Efficiency And Economy 


OW many receipt forms do 
you use in handling secu- 
rities in the various depart- 


ments and eages of your bank? 
How many of them are duplicates 
of receipt forms used in other parts 
of the bank? 

We used a number of forms in 
connection with securities, up to a 
few months ago—all different in 
size, shape and arrangement, but all 
including about the same informa- 
tion. One department favored a ree- 
tangular receipt form, another a 
square. One department had the 
description of the securities near the 
top of the form, another at the bot- 
tom. The places provided for sign- 
ing the receipt varied from upper 
right hand to lower left hand cor- 
ners. Some departments ordered a 
thousand forms at a time, others five 
hundred or five thousand. 


@ When we lined up these forms, it 
was obvious that the same informa- 
tion was called for in each one; that 
securities, whether received from the 
customer in person or by registered 
mail, required a similarity of de- 
scription and receipt. 

This led to the idea of working 
out a universal securities receipt 
that could be used for several de- 
partments and transactions. Not 
only would such a receipt reduce 
costs by replacing numerous forms 
with one that could be used by the 
commercial and trust departments, 
but would also assure complete and 


uniform handling of all securities 
coming into the bank. 

The first step was to be certain 
that all essentials were covered in 
the form and that each department 
scheduled to use the universal form 
would find it as satisfactory as the 
one they were using. Now that the 
forms have been in use for a few 
months, the people using them are 
very well satisfied with the system. 

It was found that, in handling 
securities, a form was required that 
would cover the following points: 

1 Completely describe the secu- 

rities. 

2 Act as a receipt to be given 

by the party or department 

of the bank that first received 
the securities. 

Act as an inter-departmental 

receipt for securities received 

by one department and in 
turn handed over to another 
department for action. 

Provide automatic audit feat- 

ures. 

Show instructions governing 

the handling of the securities. 

Provide a complete picture 

of the transaction from be- 

ginning to final disposition. 

All of these features were worked 
into a four part form which is shown 
in the illustration. Part 1 is the 
teller’s copy. Part 2 is the receipt 
to the customer. Part 3 is a notice 
to the auditing department of the 
receipt of securities. Part 4 is a 
notice to the auditing department 


By FRANK C. COLE 


that the transaction has been com- 
pleted. 

The forms are grouped in sets of 
four, with one-time carbons. There 
are perforations near the margin 
that permit one or more parts to be 
detached without disturbing the re- 
maining copies or the carbons. 


® Here is outlined a typical example 
of the type of transaction encount- 
ered : 

Our customer, John Smith, brings 
in $25,000.00 par value of U. S. 
Treasury Notes and asks us to sell 
them. Then we are to buy as many 
U.S. Treasury 4% bonds as possible, 
crediting his account with the re- 
maining proceeds of the sale. The 
teller handling the transaction 
writes a receipt for the securities, 
showing a short explanation of the 
instructions, and signs the receipt. 
Part 2 (the eustomer’s receipt) and 
Part 3 (the notice to the auditing 
department of the receipt of secu- 
rities) are pulled from the set, leav- 
ing Parts 1 and 4 intact with the 
carbons, so that further entries on 
Part 1 will be shown on Part 4. 

The customer, of course, signs the 
usual forms for the sale of Treasury 
Notes and for the purchase of the 
Treasury 4% Bonds. 

The customer’s receipt is a non- 
negotiable form with a protective 
clause stating that the receipt is null 
and void when disposition has been 
made of the items listed on the re- 
ceipt. Because of this clause, we do 


The auditor of the American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
describes a single receipt that has replaced numerous unrelated and expen- 
sive forms, assuring more uniform handling of all incoming securities. 
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This securities receipt is made 
up in quadruple form, as in- 
dicated in the illustration to the 
Number 1 is the teller’s 
copy, number 2 is the customer’s 
receipt, number 3 is a notice of 
receipt to the auditing depart- 
ment, and number 4 advises the 
auditing department of com- 


right. 


pletion of the transaction. 


not require the return of the receipt 
—thereby greatly simplifying our 
operations. We find that customers 
like the idea of having the receipt 
as a record for their own files. 
After delivery of the receipt to 


the customer, the auditing form 
(Part 3) is placed in the auditor’s 
box in the cage and goes to the 
auditing department at the end of 
the day. The number of the form is 
dated off on the continuity record 
and the copy then goes to a pending 
file awaiting final completion of the 
transaction. 

By use of the universal securities 
receipt form, the customer has been 
given a receipt for the securities, 
the auditing department has been 
put on notice of a pending transac- 
tion and Part 1 (the teller’s copy) 
and Part 4 (the disposition notice 
to the auditing department) are 
attached to the securities, awaiting 
final completion of instructions. 

The sale and purchase orders are 
placed, and, upon execution and de- 
livery, the information is written on 
the Part 1 and by the carbon trans- 
ferred through to Part 4. The re- 
maining amount that results from 
these transactions for John Smith is 





1 Completely describes the 


securities. 


2 Acts as a receipt from the 
individual or department of the 
bank first receiving the securities. 


3 Acts as an inter-departmental 
receipt for securities passing from 
the department receiving them to 
another department for action. 





These forms use one-time carbons and 
are perforated at the top to permit 
one or more copies to be detached 
without disturbing the remainder. 


omaee AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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eredited to his ‘account and also 
noted on the forms. The teller then 
sends Part 4 to the auditing depart- 
ment, where the proper completion 
of the transaction is verified by com- 
parison of the instructions shown on 
the form previously received with 
the information on Part 4. After 
the auditing department has deter- 
mined that the transaction has been 
properly handled, the two parts are 
filed together in a closed file. The 
teller keeps his own copy as a record 
of the entire transaction. 


® With no additional work on the 
part of the teller, this form has 
satisfied the six requirements pre- 
viously mentioned. It also has a 
value as a notice of the length of 
time taken to handle securities 
transactions—which enables us to 
determine whether delays are caused 
by needed improvement in the sys- 
tems used, or by an over-load of 
work in comparison to personnel and 
equipment, or both. 

While this receipt was designed 
and is used in place of all other 
security receipts in our bank, we 
have found it equally effective for 
other valuable papers and cash re- 










What This Form Does 


4 Provides an automatic audit 
on the receipt and handling of 
the securities. 


5 Shows full instructions for 
handling the securities. 


6 Eliminates need (by a pro- 
tective clause) for return of the 
customer’s receipt at completion 
of the transaction. 
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ceipts, particularly in the trust de- 
partment. 

In developing the form, we soon 
realized that the information given 
and the method of handling was 
parallel with the requirements for 
incoming registered mail. Further- 
more, our printer informed us that 
if we could keep the changes be- 
tween forms to be used by different 
departments within an inch of the 
perforation on the form, he could 
produce them on a quantity basis as 
one job, since the changes within 
that area could be readily made. By 
merely providing space for the regis- 
try number, the initials of two 
people in the registered mail division 
who open the registered mail under 
double custody, and a few other 
minor changes, the universal receipt 
form becomes a ‘‘tailor-made’’ in- 
coming registered mail form. The 
use is practically the same as in the 
teller’s receipt: Part 1, for the 
teller’s record; Part 2, for the regis- 
tered mail division; Part 3, first 
notice to auditing department; and 
Part 4, disposition notice to the 
auditing department. The person 
receiving the registered mail de- 


(Continued on page 303) 





7 Presents a complete picture 
of the transaction from beginning 
to end. 


8 Enables the management to 
check on the efficiency and speed 
of department operation. 


9 Is adaptable to handling 
incoming registered mail, other 
valuable papers and cash receipts. 
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Loans Based On Income 
Easily Made With This Statement Form 


VERY farmer who is operat- 
5 ing with suecess has certain 

items which are converted in- 
to cash. It has been a custom to list 
the farmer’s assets, without regard 
to separating those that will be con- 
verted into cash during the year 
from those which will be retained 
for operating the business. 

With the old style of statements, 
on which the total value of all the 
farmer’s cattle, all his horses, all 
his hogs, and all his sheep, was the 
only figure supplied, it was difficult, 
if not impossible, to tell how much 
of that live stock was to be con- 
verted into cash for the payment of 
the note and other debts. 

We found, upon inquiry, that the 
farmer usually knew just how many 
brood sows he was going to retain 
for continuing his breeding opera- 
tions from year to year, and just 
how many cows and horses and 
sheep were to be kept on the farm 
beyond the end of the year for which 
we were taking the statement. 


® We determined, therefore, to sep- 
arate these items on the financial 
statement which we ask the farmer 
to give. We put a label of ‘‘quick 
assets’’ over that part of his prop- 
erty which he intended to convert 
into cash. Under the heading of 
**quick assets’’, we list the estimated 
values of the following items: 

Steers 

Heifers Steer Calves 

Stock Cows 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Corn 

Cash 

We leave some space for entering 
other crops that may be grown as 
cash crops on some farm. 
Under the items representing the 

values of these quick assets, we have 
drawn a double line and we give the 
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Lambs 
Oats 


By HERMAN LUNDBERG 


total of these figures so that this one 
total, alone, will show us the prob- 
able available funds out of which 
the farmer can pay his debts. 

We always look at this figure be- 
fore any loan is granted. In addi- 
tion, at least once or twice a year, 
we study the other figures as well, 
because they represent the judgment 
of the farmer in making his plans 
for the future, and we want to know, 
of course, that he is planning to 
operate in a way that we think will 
be successful. 

As an illustration of how this new 
statement form operates, let us take 
the ease of a farmer who wants to 
buy a new tractor and the necessary 
equipment that goes with it. He ap- 
plies for a loan of $350. We ask 
him what he plans to do with the 
money and he tells us he is going to 
buy a tractor and additional ma- 
chinery. 

We then ask him what the total 
eost of the outfit will be and he says, 
‘* About $1,000.”’ 

We ask him how he intends to 
handle the remainder. He says he 
is trading in an old tractor for 
which he is allowed $150 and he is 
giving the machinery company notes 
for the remainder. 

We look at his quick assets and 
find that the total anticipated in- 
come for the coming year is $2,400. 
We look toward the bottom of his 
statement and find that he has some 
other debts, one of which is a loan 
for $150 at our own bank. We see 
that he is going to be able to pay 
the entire amount for the machin- 
ery out of his current income and 
still have enough for other operat- 
ing expenses. We then suggest that 
the bank lend him the entire amount 
so that he can pay all cash. 

When we suggest this, he says 
that he does not see any particular 
advantage in that, but we point out 


to him that, by paying cash, he ean 
vet a discount from the local ma- 
chinery dealer, and save quite a 
little money for himself—much more 
than the cost of borrowing money 
from the bank. We also point out 
to him that, according to his own 
statement, he is going to have 
enough money to pay all of his 
loans to the bank before the end of 
the year. 

The result is: the bank makes a 
loan and has control of this farmer’s 
entire credit, whereas if we allowed 
him to borrow the first payment 
from us and the other payments 
from the machinery company, he 
would have obligations to both peo- 
ple, both of which he could probably 
pay, but in the meantime, our bank 
would not have the interest on the 
notes given to the other company. 

Furthermore, we know that our 
customer will be much better satis- 
fied to work out his whole debt in 
one place. We try to work with our 
customers in such a practical way 
that they enjoy contacts with us and 
feel that we are helping them more 
when we keep the outline of their 
whole working program before us on 
this simple statement sheet. 


® You will notice from the illustra- 
tion that this statement is in an ab- 
breviated form. It is also in a much 
smaller size than most financial state- 
ments have been made. The sheet on 
which the statement is recorded is 
334 inches wide and 9 inches long. 
It is made this size in order to fit a 
file cabinet in which we file not only 
the financial statements, but also the 
actual notes, the liability ledger and 
the chattel mortgages. 

This file cabinet, which we had 
made especially for this purpose, 
contains everything needed by a loan 
officer when he considers the applica- 
tion of any borrower. 
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Loans to farmers for the pur- 
chase of machinery or other 
items are made with real as- 
surance, through the analysis 
of the farmer’s assets which 
is here described by the 
cashier of the State National 


Bank of Wayne, Nebraska. 


In the top drawer, we have the 
financial statement. In the next 
drawer we have the past due notes; 
and notes due during the month in 
the next drawer, the current notes; 
in the next drawer, the liability 
ledger sheets; and in the bottom 
drawer, the chattel mortgages. 

Our bank examiners particularly 
like this file arrangement. When the 
examiner is checking our notes, he 
has in the same file, in différent 
drawers, the financial statements, the 
ledger and the chattel mortgage. 

Our directors like it because they 
ean get the complete picture without 
any delay. 

Our bookkeepers like it because all 
of their work is concentrated in one 
spot. This filing cabinet, by the way, 
is mounted on wheels and is put into 
the vault every night. 

Our discount committee meets 
every morning before the bank 
opens, and its members like this 
arrangement because any informa- 
tion desired can be had quickly and 
without anyone leaving his chair at 
the desk around which we meet. 

You will see, from the form re- 
produced here, that the assets other 
than those which will be converted 
into cash are: 

Work Horses 

Dairy Cows 

Stock Cattle and Calves 

(to be held over for a year or 
more ) 

Hogs and Brood Sows 

Feed 

Machinery 

Real Estate 

There are some additional spaces 
on which other assets may be listed. 

At the bottom of the sheet, there 
is a place for entering liabilities. 
The first item is ‘‘owing your bank”’, 
the second item is ‘‘other debts’’ 
and the third item is ‘‘inecumbrance 
on real estate’’. Then we have sev- 


Wayne, Nebr., p....- 
after date, l, or we jo:ntly and severally 


promise to pay to the order of 
The State National Bank, Wayne, Nebraska 


” 
' DOLLARS 


for «alee received, payable ac THE STATE NATIONAL BANK, Wayne, Nebreta, wth 


ieterect at the fete of 


per cent per anew from dese, payable @aneally carl 


maturity, and > per orst per annem after maturity 


dpianinngebalicnllipineniibtnage teases tifeasnerquemes 


To STATE NATIONAL BANK 


Wayne, Nebrasks 


Address ........ 


The notes, abbreviated financial statements, liability ledger cards, and chattel mort- 
gages are all of approximately the same size and are filed in one cabinet, for greater 
convenience of the loan officer in considering applications. 


Seven Points In Using This Statement 


1 Property the farmer expects 
to convert into cash is grouped 
under “quick assets”. 


2 This usually includes cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and cash crops. 


3 The total value of these 
assets is shown on the statement 
and is always examined before 
any loan is granted or extended. 


4 The other statement figures 
are studied once or twice a year, 


eral blank lines and a place for 
totaling the debts and another line 
for computing the net worth. 

After the statement has been com- 
pleted, we ask the borrower to sign 
it and swear to it before a notary 
public, usually one of our own men 
in the bank. 

Some bankers may object to this 
abbreviated form of statement on 
the grounds that some things are 
not mentioned, such as insurance. 

We usually are able to make en- 
tries for such things in the addi- 
tional spaces provided on the face 
of the statement, but if there is no 
room there, we have the entire back 
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as a key to the farmer's manager- 
ial ability. 

5 Statements, notes, liability 
ledger sheets, and chattel mort- 
gages are all kept in one file at 
the loan officer’s elbow. 


6 Statements are printed each 
year on paper of a different color. 


7 A record of payments, due 
date, maturity extension date, and 
dates of notices is kept on the 
note form. 


of the statement.on which this addi- 
tional information can be given. 
We print these statements on a 
different color of paper each year. 
If, in February 1936, we look for a 
man’s statement and find it is 
printed on a blue paper, we know 
that we have not had a new state- 
ment since the first of the year, be- 
cause the blue paper was used for 
our 1935 statements. This warns the 
loan officer to not rely on the old 
statement, but to get a new one. 
The new one, of course, is usually 
most quickly made by asking the 
farmer what changes have occurred, 


(Continued on page 306) 
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Customers Like To Know 


Here is an account of the success of the Union and New Haven Trust Com. 
pany, New Haven, Conn., in telling customers what work is done by officers 
and directors from day to day. It is explained by the assistant treasurer, 


FTER long consideration, both 
A as to the theoretical advan- 
tages of employing an adver- 
tising counsel and the _ practical 
merits of the person chosen to do 
the job, we felt convinced that it 
would pay the bank to get this out- 
side help. Over a period of years, 
one officer and then another, and 
finally an entire committee had 
struggled with the problem of adver- 
tising—to the detriment of the other 
work these men had to do—so we 
felt very much relieved when the 
job was unloaded onto the competent 
shoulders of a man specializing in 
this work. 

We instructed him to survey the 
bank, lay out the program for our 
consideration and then oversee the 
actual work of writing copy, desig- 
nating material, and getting the 
printing done. 

This counsel noticed that many of 
the officers’ were inclined to keep 
notes on meetings and contacts with 
eustomers. As he was driving home 
one night, he was thinking about our 


By 


desire for informing customers in 
such a way as to make them feel that 
our institution is one that has no 
secrets and that is set up for real 
service. For some reason he hap- 
pened to remember that his wife 
had asked him to get a copy of Wal- 
pole’s Journal from the local li- 
brary. Then he saw the Samuel 
Pepys Diary. That tied up with 
his thoughts about the bank in such 
a way as to suggest to him a journal 
of the Union and New Haven Trust 
Company, in which would be re- 
corded for customers the day to day 
operations of the institution. The 
purpose would be to make our cus- 
tomers better understand how the 
bank officers and directors work. 


® The counsel made a dummy and 
improvised a sample journal out of 
his experience with other banks. He 
showed it to us, and we liked the 
idea. We immediately tabulated the 
information for each business day of 
the month of January and went over 
it carefully with him. We told him 
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that we wanted a first class printing 
job and left that part of the work 
to him. 

We were totally unprepared for 
the friendly notices that we received 
in such general publications as the 
New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, the magazine Time. 
Perhaps more important, however, 
is the reaction that we have received 
from our customers. Like Ivory 
Soap, these reactions were 99.44% 
pure. Here are some of the reactions 
we had from customers: 

A woman with a trust account 
liked the Journal so much she began 
showing it to all her friends. One 
of them asked for a copy to send to 
her brother in another nearby city. 
That’s the old story of radiation. 
‘*We shoot an arrow into the air; it 
falls to earth, we know not where.” 

President of a bank which de- 
posits with us: ‘‘Please let me have 
a dozen copies for my directors to 
read. I want them to see how hard 
YOUR directors work for you.”’ 

‘*T think it is a very fine piece of 


11 Points In This Customer Education Plan 


1 Employing an outside adver- 
tising counsel left bank officers 
free for bank work and resulted 
in a better public relations job. 


2 The counsel evolved a “bank 
diary” to acquaint customers with 
behind-the-scenes activities. 


3 Daily happenings are jotted 
down, subject to revisions and 
eliminations at the end of the 
month. 


4 Contrary to expectations, the 
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supply of items exceeds the avail- 
able space. 


5 Intra-bank happenings are 
correlated with general interest 
in world finance, as judged from 
a file of newspapers and banking 
publications. (e.g. The Veterans’ 
Bonus). 


6 The “customer viewpoint” is 
kept in mind in writing the copy. 


7 Readers are lured into the 
longer items with descriptive 
headings. 


8 Trust and loan activities are 
summarized at the end of the 
month. 


9 The Journal has _ proven 
equally interesting to prospects 
as well as customers. 


10 Staff members contribute 
items explaining banking, to sup- 
plement their brief personal cus- 
tomer contacts. 


11 It has made the staff more 
alert in meeting the public. 
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work and shows that the bank is 
alert and looking out for its clien- 
tele.’’ 

Treasurer of a large local institu- 
tion: ‘‘I was delighted when I 
opened the envelope. Numbers of 
people have spoken to me about the 
effectiveness of the booklet. I only 
hope they have spoken to the officers 
of the Trust Company as enthusias- 
tically as they have to me.”’ 

A large customer, director and 
stockholder: ‘‘A clever idea and 
original. I read every word of it.’’ 


® A contractor: ‘‘I took extreme 
pleasure in reading every line. It is 
very interesting to learn some of 
the high lights behind the scenes in 
your bank. The writer has always 
had the impression that ‘behind the 
scenes’ in any bank were kept mostly 
for the employees and officials who 
were on the inside and knew what 
was going on. I presume this was 
due to the fact that some of the 
bankers were afraid of our jails.’’ 
A former employee of the Trust 
Company: ‘‘It was just like being 
back at work in the bank again.”’ 
“‘That item about cashing the 166 
WPA checks totaling $5,000 inter- 
ested me. So they’re averaging 
around $30 a week on the WPA!”’ 
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An insurance agent: ‘‘It is cer- 
tainly an interesting and instructive 
pamphlet. I think you have made 
no mistake at all in getting it out.’’ 

‘*Tt seems to be worthwhile pub- 
licity aequainting the public with 
the inside workings of a bank.’’ 

A local industrialist: ‘‘Let me 
congratulate you on your Journal. 
It is very interesting and well done 
and I hope that great benefit will 
come to The Trust Company from 
2" 

“It is the finest piece of bank 
advertising that I have ever seen. 
May I have 20 copies to show my 
friends ?’’ 

One of the commonest comments 
received was, ‘‘Fine. But how are 
you going to keep it interesting? 
Can you find enough material every 
month ?”’ 

We had thought of that from the 
beginning, and the job of currying 
that horse was put directly up to 
our advertising counsel. He smil- 
ingly accepted the challenge. He 
went further. ‘‘If the officers and 
staff will cooperate and act as re- 
porters,’’ he said, ‘‘our problem will 
not be in getting enough material, 
but finding enough space for every- 
thing we want to say.”’ 

And so it worked out on the see- 

















ond issue. Day by day during Feb- 
ruary we kept a file of newspapers 
and banking publications, so as to 
check against the happenings in our 
own little world the big events of 
general interest in the financial 
world at large. We reasoned that 
many of the financial stories in the 
daily press would also interest our 
own customers. With this broad 
hint as to reader interest to start 
from, our problem then, we felt, 
would be to relate the general news 
story to the specific interests of our 
own particular customers. An ob- 
vious example is the soldiers’ bonus. 























































































































® Acting on suggestions kindly of- 
fered, we have tried in the second 
issue to remember that many things 
interesting to us as bankers may not 
greatly interest customers. Another 
suggestion was that we put head- 
lines over the longer items in the 
Journal, so that the reader might 
find his eye invited to read a certain 
article which otherwise might ap- 
pear formidable in the style we have 
adopted. This has been done. 

At the end of the month, as an- 
other critic suggested, we have sum- 
marized the statistics on the activ- 
ities of the Trust and Loan Com- 
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How to Handle 
oans on Accounts Receivable 


While the laws on some points mentioned here differ in some states, the 
procedure and the cautions are applicable anywhere. 
by the cashier of the Union Bank and Trust Co., of Los Angeles, California. 


N THESE days of reaching out 
for the placement of funds and 
trying to find new or more 

profitable avenues for bank invest- 
ments, every bank sooner or later 
must reach a decision as to whether 
or not to lend on assigned accounts 
receivable. Such accounts are al- 
most always offered to the bank by 
manufacturers or wholesale houses 
dealing in various types of mer- 
chandise and generally represent the 
most liquid and most easily realiz- 
able assets on their books. 

Accounts receivable of _ retail 

stores, professional men, and con- 
cerns dealing directly with private 
individuals are obviously not so 
desirable from a collateral stand- 
point, as their goodness cannot be 
as easily ascertained as an account 
of a retail store or other rated es- 
tablishment. 

Upon entering the field of lending 

against accounts receivable, every 


By P. E.. NEUSCHAEFER 


bank is at once confronted with the 
problem of deciding whether it will 
confine its loans to its own custom- 
ers in good standing, who are en- 
titled to this specialized aid over 
peak periods, or as help in an emer- 
geney, or whether it will go out into 
the highways and byways and, so to 
speak, beat the bushes for new busi- 
ness on this basis, taking on all 
comers who have accounts receivable 
to offer as collateral. 

In the former ease, you will be 
performing a service to your pres- 
ent clientele, which is of a seasonal 
nature only, with the hope and ex- 
pectation that your customer will 
soon overcome the emergency that 
prompted him to pledge his ac- 
counts and again be able to carry 
on with his own eapital. If you 
actively seek accounts receivable 
business and solicit new accounts on 
the basis of factoring all or part of 
the receivables, you must be pre- 


Ten Rules In The Lending Process 


1 A borrower on accounts re- 
ceivable must not be allowed to 
mingle the collections on assigned 
accounts with his own funds. 


2 A bank must treat assigned 
accounts as its own property, with 
the borrower acting as collecting 
agent. 


3 A standard form of collat- 
eral note should be used. 


4 Maturity should conform to 
the time when the last collection 
needed to pay the note will be 
made. 
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5 Some forms of assignment 
agreement must be held by the 
bank, on which complete infor- 
mation about each assigned ac- 
count is recorded. 


6 It is well, also, to take a 
trust receipt from the borrower 
for all the accounts he will col- 
lect direct. 


7 Each new batch of accounts 
should be accompanied by a 
schedule of complete informa- 
tion, to be attached to the original 
assignment agreement. 


The procedure is given 


pared to set up a comprehensive 
accounting system through whieh 
you can keep track of the total lia- 
bility of assigned accounts. You may 
want to employ an accountant to 
periodically visit your borrowers 
and inspect their books and build up 
credit files on all pledged receiv- 
ables. In other words, instead of 
looking to your own borrower for 
the repayment of your loan, you 
depend to a greater extent on the 
liquidation of the collateral. 

Whichever method you follow, 
there are some fundamental prin- 
ciples to be observed, which experi- 
ence has shown us to be important 
and which I will briefly try to out- 
line : 

When accounts are taken on a 
notification basis and the party who 
is to make the eventual payment is 
notified of the assignment of the 
account, the problem is an easy one, 
for there is no question as to the 


8 Each account should be rep- 
resented by an invoice showing 
net amount and due date, and a 
specific assignment should be 
written on each invoice and 
signed by the borrower. 


9 It is absolutely necessary 
that the borrower's books have a 
record stamped on each assigned 


account reading “assigned to the 
——— Bank.” 


10 The identical check re- 
ceived from the customer should 
be turned over to the bank with- 
out exception. 
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dominion over the collateral. In 
such eases, a receipt of the assign- 
ment notice is generally obtained 
from the firm whose account is as- 
signed and a direct contact and 
relationship is thus established 
between the bank and the ultimate 
payor. A commercial bank, however, 
seldom has occasion to lend on this 
basis. 

Whenever accounts are taken as 
collateral on a non-notifieation basis 
and the borrower is permitted to 
collect these accounts, it is impor- 
tant to see to it that nothing js done 
to invalidate the assignment. All 
eash or instruments collected by the 
borrower must immediately be 
turned over to the lending bank and 
in no way, must funds be permitted 
to be intermingled with the borrow- 
er’s own funds. This is important. 
California courts have held assign- 
ments invalid when the borrower 
was permitted to use the funds, or 
even when he had an agreement to 
that effect. 

An arrangement whereby a bor- 
rowing concern is permitted the use 
of the proceeds of assigned accounts 
does not create an effective lien and 
renders the original assignment 


Two Types Of 
Accounts 
Receivable 
Loans 


1 Loans to 
good bank cus- 
tomers in addi- 
tion to open line 
credit to help the 
business over a 
seasonal need for 
cash, 


2 Loans to 
those who may 
become good 
bank customers 
if they are helped 
with their credit 
and collection 
work. 


fraudulent in the eyes of the law. 
An assignment of accounts should 
be treated by a bank as though the 
accounts actually belonged to it and 
the borrower is only an agent to 
collect the proceeds and turn them 
over immediately. 

A regular form of collateral note 
should be used; it should be exe- 
euted for a period long enough for 
the accounts to pay it out. In the 
space provided for a description of 
the collateral, reference should be 
made to the date of the assignment 
agreement and the number, total 
amount, and date of the schedule of 
assigned accounts. 

What percentage, of assigned ac- 
eounts you lend is up to each in- 
dividual bank and depends a great 
deal on the circumstances surround- 
ing each loan—75-80% would seem 
a fair basis. If you have not a gen- 
eral pledge agreement on file, it is 
well to take one at the time the note 
is executed so as to tie the collateral 
behind various loans together. It is 
well at this time to also take a trust 
receipt from the borrower for the 
accounts he is permitted to collect 
direet, notwithstanding the fact that 
the efficacy of such a trust receipt 


has never been tested by our courts 
and some authorities doubt that the 
holder of such a trust receipt is 
entitled to any benefits under the 
Civil Code or the Uniform T/R law. 
A notice of trust receipt financing 
should be filed with the Secretary 
of State in accordance with the 
Uniform Trust Receipt law. 
Whenever you start doing busi- 
ness with a borrower on a basis of 
his assigning accounts receivable as 
eollateral,.an underlying assignment 
agreement should be taken from him 
setting out the basis on which you 
are dealing with him. Among other 
things, this agreement should pro- 
ide: (a) that all the proceeds of 
an assigned account receivable, in- 
eluding the title to returned or re- 
jected merchandise belong to the 
lender; (b) that the account receiv- 
able assigned represents only mer- 
chandise actually sold and delivered 
and that there are offsets or 
counterclaims; (c) that the bor- 
rower has made a record of the 
assignment on his books; (d) that 
all remittances received will be 
promptly turned over to the bank 
and that the borrower will immedi- 


no 


(Continued on page 310) 


“A schedule of accounts, with copies of the assigned invoices at- 
tached, should be furnished the bank every time a loan is made.” 
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Here is an example of this bank’s rehabilitation policy. 
found it necessary to foreclose. $3,000 was spent on improvements—and the farm sold for $10,000. 


Holding a $5,000 mortgage, the bank 


Our Real Estate Loans 


Are Liquid 


By J. F. JOHNSTON 


HE Bank of Neosho has for 
many years made a specialty 


of real estate loans and today, 
conservatively speaking, 70% of our 
outstanding loans are on real estate, 
either city or country property. We 
handle these loans so that the major- 
ity of them are actually collected 
when they are made. By this I mean 
that our system of making the loans 
is such that no collection difficulties 
are experienced. 

Our town, Neosho, is the county 
seat of an agricultural territory in 
which are located rich bottom farms, 
not-so-rich hill farms and plenty of 
fiat land for grass and grain crops. 
We are strong on dairying and live- 
stock raising. The city itself has a 
population of approximately five 
thousand, and it has one of the 
steadiest business cycles in the en- 
tire country. 

We can pretty generally rely 
upon things being the same next 
year as they are now. But we are 
subjected to ups and downs which 
have a very material effect on the 
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With 70% of its loans on real estate, The Bank of 


Neosho, Missouri, has 


a pleasing record of prompt 


payments. The bank’s president tells how they do it. 


ability of our customers to meet 
their obligations. So we cannot say 
that our ereditable record of real 
estate loan collections is achieved 
haphazardly. Rather, it is the re- 
sult of following a definite plan, 
based on our long experiencé in the 
community. 


® Naturally, the first step in our 
plan is the method of appraising 
properties when we are asked for 
loans. All officers of the bank, in- 
eluding myself, know the city and 
the county, as far as real estate 
values are concerned. We study 
assessments. We know other ap- 
praisals. Yet we very, very rarely 
make a loan without making a 
personal inspection of the property 
involved, to bring our knowledge 
right down to the minute of making 
the loan. In cases where such in- 
spection is omitted, it is very cer- 
tain that one of the bank’s officers, 
at least, is currently acquainted 
with the properties in question. 
There are two factors governing 


the amount that we will lend on a 
piece of land, or on a residential or 
business property in the city. These 
are the property itself and the char- 
acter of the prospective borrower. 
Half the appraised value (the 
bank’s appraisal, at that) is about 
the maximum that we will go, al- 
though circumstances could lead us 
to go higher. If the man seeking to 
borrow is unworthy, he cannot get 
that maximum, no matter what the 
value of the property is. The aver- 
age loan is for about a third of the 
property’s appraised value, or even 
less. 

However, that isn’t due alto- 
gether to hard-heartedness on our 
part. Many of the loans are made 
for comparatively slight fractions 
of the property values, for the 
simple reason that the borrowers do 
not ask us for more money, when 
we would be glad to double or triple 
the sum for them because of their 
character and the character of their 
property. 

We have almost made an axiom 
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Nine Rules For Making Loans 


1 All the bank officers must be 
constantly acquainted with the 
community and its real estate 
values. 


2 A loan is rarely made with- 
out a personal inspection of the 
property involved. 


3 Half the appraised value is 


usually the maximum loan 


out of the statement that the bank 
must be safe on this type of loan, 
for the reason that real estate loans 
are hardly termed fluent in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The 
feature of our plan by which we 
make these loans comparatively liq- 
uid is our insistence upon having 
them amortized. If a loan is made 
for three years, we insist upon hav- 
ing payments semi-annually, or at 
times annually, as the borrower’s 
convenience is suited, but the prin- 
ciple of amortization is one thing we 


| follow strictly. This is done for two 


reasons, to school the borrower in 
the greater ease of paying as he 
goes, and to make it possible for us 
to keep in constant touch with our 
real estate loans. 

Bank examiners often comment 
upon the slow character of our 
loans, and when they do we ask 
them to make a re-check to show us 
the slow paper. They haven’t shown 
us the slow paper yet, either. While 
it is true that our loans are written 
on slow terms, payments are met 
promptly, because of our insistence 
on the amortization feature. We 
just will not stand for anything 
else. But we are not mean about 
that; we know our ground and 
know when a man is justified in 
asking extensions. 

We write the interest on all real 
estate loans at 7% and 8%. At the 
outset, this often seems higher to 
the borrower than the interest 
quoted by insurance companies and 
farm loan companies, but we have 
no difficulty when we explain about 
the one or two per cent premium 
that generally goes on loans from 
such companies. Too, we write many 
loans on such short terms that 
neither farm loan nor insurance 
companies would touch them, and 


allowed—the average is about 
one-third. 


4 The bank insists that all 
loans be amortized. 


5 All loans are made at a flat 
seven or eight per cent interest. 


6 Every statement on a loan 
application is actually checked. 


that is something all in our favor, 
giving us a more rapid turnover on 
our money. 

We never make a secret of the 
fact that we expect these real estate 
loans to be paid, and that is done 
at the time of making the loans, not 
after we have the man’s name on 
the mortgage note. But we go much 
deeper into the subject of credit 
than that. 

If a man says he will have so 
many cattle to sell at a certain time 
so that he can make his payments, 
we see the cattle. We can judge his 
erops and his livestock, too. Then 
we check the man’s record in the 
city and in the county. If he is 


7 Character and credit record 
of the applicant are large factors 
in judging the application. 

8 The bank will not make 
loans outside its own territory. 


9 When foreclosures are neces- 
sary, the properties are thorough- 
ly rehabilitated before being 
offered for sale. 


accustomed to making his promises 
good, we can take his word. If he 
is inclined to let things slide and the 
property is worth the loan and the 
loan is asked for a good purpose, we 
merely plan to make a close super- 
vision of the loan, so that we can 
ask for our money when he has it. 
If the man is known to be some- 
what tinged with dishonesty, the 
loan is smaller and smaller, in 
line with his reputation, and we 
really do not care for his business 
at all. In fact, we will let him 
have money only on one supposi- 
tion—that his property is worth so 
much more than our loan that we 


(Continued on page 320) 


“We do not make loans in adjoining counties. We stay at 
home, where we know values and are sure of what we 


can do.” 
‘Spring City! SS X 
“Fivemue [| 
Spurgeon, N aS ry 
© Rand 
M¢Nally & Co. 
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S A MEANS of putting some 
A idle money to work and at 
the same time serving the 
community more adequately, the 
board of directors of the Marquette 
National Bank of Minneapolis, de- 
termined to make income advances 
to any one whose character and in- 
come appeared to be adequate to 
assure the prompt payment of the 
installments arranged. This new 
departure was started by a resolu- 
tion of the board adopted in 1935 
and was so worded as to explain 
clearly all of the details by which 
the system would operate. 

They made- up their minds to 
shift the emphasis from character 
to income, and by that change of 
name, to emphasize the true nature 
of commercial loans, no matter what 
the size. 


1 People to whom a loan can- 
not be extended do not leave 
the bank with the idea that their 
character has been attacked, but 
rather with an understanding 
that their income is not suffi- 
ciently reliable or large enough 
to enable them to make the neces- 
sary payments promptly. 

2 This bank made twice as 
many title I FHA loans as were 
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“Income Advances” 


A Better Name 
For Loans 


Loans have been greatly stimulated 
through promoting this new name, and 
advertising it widely, as explained by 
the president of the Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis to the author. 


By RALPH TURNER 


This new phase was used as a 
theme for an advertising campaign 
which is working out splendidly. 

The bank’s reason for this change 
in name was the belief that when 
loans based on character were ad- 
vertised, there was danger of send- 
ing a person who had to be turned 
down, away with the idea that the 
bank had made an attack on his 
character. Neither officers or direc- 
tors believed that it was well to 
allow anyone to leave the bank 
nursing a grievance; especially a 
grievance that has to do with his 
own character. 

By stressing ‘‘income advances,”’ 
the borrower then knows that it is 
his income that has been analyzed 
and the loan officer tries to make it 
elear to him when turning him 
down, that the bank is afraid that 


Benefits To The Bank 


made by any other bank in the 
ninth federal reserve district over 
the same period, and also more 
than any other bank of the same 
size in the United States. 


3 About 300 out of 400 loans 
made for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles were made without co- 
makers and without any serious 
delinquency. 


he cannot make the necessary pay- 
ments out of the income he has. 

As a matter of fact, experience 
has shown that when emphasis is 
on ‘‘income advances’’, very few 
apply who do not have a sufficient 
income. In fact, one advertisement 
undertook to explain how a man 
could analyze his own income in 
order to determine whether it would 
be wise for him to borrow money on 
it. 

This advertisement reads as fol- 
lows : 


INCOME ADVANCES 


To Honest and Provident Men 
and Women 
Without Collateral, Co-makers 
or Endorsers 
To determine whether or not you are 
an eligible borrower under this plan 


4 Out of approximately 2,000 
loans made during the first four 
months of the operation of the 
plan, only one monthly payment 
was overdue and that only for 
one day. 

5 The plan put nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars 
worth of idle funds into employ- 
ment. It brought more than 1,500 
new customers into the bank. 
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Here at last 

is a name for 
commercial loans 
that describes 
the lending 
policy in 


two words. 


ask yourself the following questions : 
1—Have I paid my obligations 
promptly when due for the 
past five years? (This includes 
accounts at the stores, borrowed 
money, rent, interest and par- 
tial payments on mortgage or 
eontract, and all other bills). 
2—Will the sum I wish to bor- 
row, plus all my other current 
debts (including any mortgage 
payments that fall due within 
a year) amount to less than 
1-5th of my annual income? 
3—Is my monthly income thor- 
oughly dependable, and does it 
exceed my necessary living cost 
by as much as 1-12th of the sum 
I wish to borrow? 

If the answer to each of these 

three questions is clearly ‘‘yes’’ you 

may properly apply for an Income 

Advance of one-tenth of your an- 

nual income. 


® When an ineligible borrower does 
come into the bank, it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to point out to 
him the reasons for declining the 
loan, in a way that he can readily 
understand. If he has been slow in 
paying his bills to others, he knows 
it. Advertisements have taught him 
that a record for prompt payment of 
bills is necessary to get a loan from 
this bank. 

If he does not have an adequate 
and assured income, he knows that 
too, and can readily understand 


what the loan officer means when 
he tells him that the advance can- 
not be made because the income is 
not enough. 

The bank uses this name ‘‘in- 
come advances’’ in connection with 
housing loans, loans for the pur- 
chase of automobiles, larger loans 
to industries, and loans under title 
I of FHA. 

They use the name ‘‘income ad- 
vanees’’ in advertisements because 
that is exactly what loans are. As 
an illustration of how larger loans 
are mentioned in advertising, here 
is an advertisement on the subject: 


INCOME ADVANCES TO 
INDUSTRY 


By a recent amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, Congress has made 
it possible for licensed banks to 
make loans under this act for the 
purpose of buying machinery and 
fixed equipment. 

These loans, and loans for the 

repair and improvement of 


‘ 


viz.. 3% per annum on the 
whole sum for the entire time. 
Industries, of course, will be 
justified in borrowing, and the 
bank will be justified in lend- 
ing, only when it is clear that 
there will be sufficient current 
income to enable the borrower 
to meet the monthly payments 
‘comfortably. 

This is not a relief measure, 
and it is not available to con- 
cerns that are in financial dis- 
tress. Only soundly financed 
concerns are eligible, but it 
does offer such concerns an 
opportunity to make repairs 
and permanent improvements 
on their property, and to install 
new equipment without deplet- 
ing their current working 
funds. 


These loans will be secured by the 


property improved or by the 
equipment purchased. 


® As a result of this straight from 
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commercial properties, are not 
now limited to the maximum 
of $2,000. They are payable in 
equal monthly payments over a 
period not exceeding five years. 
This bank desires to cooperate 
with local industries and with 
the Federal Government by 
making loans of this type in 
amounts up to $12,000, though 
smaller loans are preferred. 
They will be made at the same 
liberal rate that we have made 
housing loans from the first, 








the shoulder advertising, the Mar- 
quette National has some 1,200 
Title I loans under the Housing 
Act—twice as many as have been 
made by any other bank in the ninth 
Federal Reserve District and more 
than any other bank of the same 
size in the United States. In addi- 
tion, there have been about 400 
loans for the purchase of automo- 
biles, about 300 of which were un- 
secured loans without co-makers. 
The total of these three groups of 
loans (FHA, automobile loans with 


F EVERY loan officer 

in every bank in the 
United States were to 
read this article once a 
month, there would be 
fewer mistakes made in 
granting credit to those 
whose income does not 
justify an advance as 
large as given. 






chattel mortgages, and co-makers, 
and loans without security or co- 
makers) is approximately 2,000. 
At the time this article was written, 
there was only one monthly pay- 
ment out of the 2,000 that was a 
week overdue. That was a housing 
loan. 

With results such as this, the 
bank is naturally enthusiastic about 
the plan of calling income advances 
exactly what they are. 


Too many people, both bankers 
and customers, had the idea in 
some years not so long past, that 
bank loans were based upon the 
value of property owned, regardless 
of income. All bankers know that 
this is not a true basis for commer- 
cial loans. As a matter of fact, it 
should never be considered as a 
basis for any loan. 

No bank wants to sell the prop- 
erty of the borrower in order to get 
the money to liquidate the loan. 

‘Income advances’’ emphasizes, 
both to the loan officer and to the 
borrower, that an income must be 
known to exist out of which the 
payment will be made. 

In another advertisement, we 
told our customers in more de- 
tail how either an individual or a 
manufacturing concern can deter- 
mine the amount of money that it 
is safe to borrow. As a matter of 
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Quotations From Advertisements 


1 A commercial bank may 
properly advance future income 
to honest and reliable persons on 
future incomes which these bor- 
rowers will have due within a 
reasonable time. We used to call 
these advances character loans— 
now we call them what they 
really are, namely, income ad- 
vances. 

2 Your bank is eager to ad- 
vance every dollar that you are 


justified in borrowing because 
the interest arising from advances 
is the bank’s main source of in- 
come. 


3 This bank desires to co- 
operate with local industries and 
with the federal government in ° 
making loans in amounts up to 
$12,000 to industry, for the pur- 
pose of buying machinery and 
other fixed equipment. 


LLL LS TT eT ISSN 


fact, what this advertisement con- 
tains is the formula by which loan 
lines are granted. Here is the ad- 
vertisement : 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOU 
BORROW ? 


® Not more than you need for 
prudent and productive pur- 
poses, of course. Within this 
wide limit, however, you are 
ordinarily safe in borrowing, 
and your bank is safe in ad- 
vancing, aS much as you can 
comfortably spare out of your 
income in about twelve monthly 
instalments. 
How much of your future in- 
come you can spare for this 
purpose depends upon many 
things. Research and experi- 
ence seem to indicate, how- 
ever, that wage earners and 
salaried and professional peo- 
ple cannot usually afford to 
pledge more than one-fifth of 
their monthly incomes for the 
payment of all monthly instal- 
ments, including payments to 
their bank. 
Your bank is eager to advance 
every dollar that you are justi- 
fied in borrowing, because the 
interest arising from advances 
is the bank’s main source of 
income. It is of the utmost 
importance, however, both to 
you and to your bank, that the 
repayment of these advances 
does not make demands upon 
you that you cannot comfort- 
ably meet. 
If you make the mistake of 
pledging more of your future 
income to your bank than you 


ean spare from month to month 
you will find yourself disap- 
pointed and distressed, and 
your bank will find itself with 
an unsatisfactory loan and pos- 
sibly a loss. 


® On the whole, this venture into 
the small loan field has been highly 
satisfactory. It has enabled the 
bank to put nearly three-quarters 
of a million dollars of idle funds 
into employment. That is profitable 
for both bank and community. 


It has also brought more than 
1,500 new customers into the bank 
who are now going in and out of 
the doors every month. These people 
are the cream of the community— 
a group of selected risks, and offi- 
cers feel that their contacts with 
them have real value. 


Officers of the ‘‘Old Marquette”’ 
confess frankly to one disappoint- 
ment in connection with this pro- 
gram. The unsecured personal loans 
without co-makers have been made 
to people with lower incomes than 
they had hoped for. They had antic- 
ipated reaching corporation execu- 
tives, department heads, and high 
grade professional people. 

However, the loans average only 
about $150 each (in this class). 
Since most borrowers ask for the 
limit (10% of the annual income) 
it seems quite clear that the aver- 
age income of the people who made 
these particular loans is around 
$1,500 a year. The original goal had 
been the group of incomes from 
$2,500 up. They are still hopeful, and 
the next effort will be to prepare 
advertising that will reach that 
class of people. 
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bank’s funds, which enabled us 

to pay 20% dividends in 1935, 
will be helpful to other bankers, we 
will be glad to explain just how we 
have handled our business. In per- 
centage of deposits, our funds were 
invested January Ist, 1936, as fol- 
lows: A little over 32% were in 
local loans bearing 10% interest. 
A part of these are loans for the 
purchase of automobiles. We use 
special care in selecting the right 
kind of credit risks for this purpose, 
but when that is done, we find them 
to be very good loans. 

In 1933, when I reported our 
method of fund conversion in the 
March issue of Rand M°Nally Bank- 
ers Monthly, we had only 15% of 
our deposits in local loans, so you 
see, our loans have greatly increased. 

We have been able to get enough 
commercial paper from our corre- 
spondent banks so that we have 7% 
of our deposits invested in short- 
term notes of business men which 
were highly recommended by our 
correspondent banks. These net us 
7%. It is, of course, more difficult 
to get this commercial paper now 
than it has been in other years. But 
there is some to be had and we be- 
lieve it is a good investment for 
small banks. 

Then, 2.6% of our deposits are in- 
vested in United States Treasury 
notes and federal farm mortgage 
bonds. These net us 2%. 

We have good municipal bonds to 
the extent of 7% of deposits, which 
give us a net earning of 514%. We 
have a small quantity of bonds of 
our own county, totaling 4% of de- 
posits, netting us 444%. We have 
State of Oklahoma Treasury notes 
to the extent of 8% of our deposits, 
netting us 414%; and we have local 
school warrants to the extent of 4% 


I: THE methods of investing the 


1935 


32. . . Local loans 


Short term commercial paper through 


correspondents 


U. S. Treasury notes and federal farm 


mortgage bonds 
Municipals . ‘ 
Local county bonds . 
Other bonds 
State warrants . 
School warrants . 


Percent Of Deposits 


20% Dividends Paid 


In 1935 


Here is an account of the experience of a 
small town bank ‘with $230,000 in deposits. 
This shows what can be done in the way of 


investing funds. 


The explanation is made by 


the president of the Bank of Crescent, Okla. 


of the deposits, netting us 6%. 


In 1933, our commercial paper 
represented 10% of deposits. United 
States bonds represented 22%; 
municipal bonds represented 8%, 
state warrants 12%; county war- 
rants 6%; other good bonds 414%; 
local district and township warrants 
9% and a small amount in bills of 
exchange on cotton. This will give 
you a comparison of investments as 
they have changed over a period of 
three years. 

Our capital stock is $20,000; our 
surplus $6,460; and our undivided 
profits and reserves $4,814. Our ex- 
penses are kept at the minimum. 
There are two employees spending 
their full time in the work of the 
bank. They are the president and 
the cashier. When I say we two do 
all of the work, I include even the 
janitor work. We think this kind of 
work has not harmed us a bit and 
we feel much more proud of the 
earnings that the bank has made, 
we know we have not paid out more 
money in salaries than should have 
been paid. 


We know of banks of our size that 


1933 
15. 


10. 


. 22. 
8. 
6. 
4.5 


9. 
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By R. N. ARMSTRONG 


employ three or four people. When 
that is done, there is usually quite a 
little wasted time. We have demon- 
strated that two willing people can 
handle all of the work, although of 
course, there is very little time for 
idleness. The saving of a salary of 
$800 to $1,000 a year goes a long 
way towards paying a nice dividend 
to stockholders. . 

In the selection of loans, we be- 
lieve in being very conservative. We 
want to know that a man will have 
the money when the note is due. We 
want to be sure that we know where 
it is coming from. We do not take 
long chances in order to increase 
earnings. We believe that is abso- 
lutely the wrong thing to do, but we 
do believe in working hard in order 
to find more loans that will be paid 
on due date. 


Profit And Social Security 


By NELSON B. GASKILL 
Published by 
Harper & Brothers 
New York 
260 Pages: Price $3.50 

Out of his experience in public 
administration, as former chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the author explains what he calls a 
sound basis for capitalist survival. 


He traces the experience of Amer- 
ica with free competition and shows 
how the system works satisfactorily 
under simple business conditions. 
His solution of the current situation 
has to do with the true nature of 
business costs together with a new 
way of establishing the claims to 
income growing out of the processes 
of production. 
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Continued from the February 
issue of Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly 


29. **Doggone it!’’ said an auto- 
mobile dealer, in a Minnesota town, 
to his banker one day. ‘‘The only 
way out for me is to be a horse 
trader, I guess.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked the 
banker. 

‘*T have five prospects among the 
farmers for new cars, but the only 
thing they have to give me as a down 
payment is their old car and a horse 
or two. It’s funny how many of 
them have more horses than they 
want. They seem to be turning to 
tractors for power.’’ 

‘*What could you do with the 
horses if you had them?’’ asked the 
banker. 

‘‘Well, I would sell them all 
right, but I’d have to hold them all 
winter,’’ explained the dealer. ‘‘ And 
then, I haven’t the cash to pay for 
the cars which the farmers want 
right away.’’ 

‘‘How sure are you that you can 
sell the horses in the spring ?”’ 

The banker was satisfied that the 
dealer could sell the horses, but he 
took time to make further investiga- 
tion. He then offered the dealer the 
necessary funds to carry out his 
plans. The dealer had two carloads 
of horses in the spring. He made a 
little profit on the horses above the 
prices at which he took them in. The 
venture was more than profitable 
from his standpoint, and the bank 
in the meantime, had two or three 
good loans. The bank had a chattel 
mortgage on the horses for addi- 
tional protection. 


30. In a certain Illinois town, a 
man who owned a stone crusher to 
supply crushed rock for road build- 
ing, bought an additional quarry to 
supply his customers. This left him 
short of operating funds. He at- 
tempted to hold off the wages of his 
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men for a week or two on several 
eceasions, which caused consider- 
able distress among those he em- 
ployed. Learning about the situa- 
tion, his banker asked him if he 
eould not ship his stone on the 
terms of ‘‘sight draft bill of lading.”’ 
The man discovered that he could, 
and the banker then proposed that 
his bank would advance the money 
for each carload of stone when it 
was ready to ship. The customer 
deposited the shipping documents 
with the bank as security for the 
loan. The bank then forwarded the 
sight draft and the bill of lading to 
a bank in the town to which the 
stone was to be shipped. The con- 
sumer was notified that he could 
secure the bill of lading by paying 
the sight draft at his local bank. 
These were short term loans, fully 
protected by the ownership of the 
erushed rock remaining with the 
holder of the bill of lading which, 
in this case, was the lending bank. 
This resulted in a series of loans 
that were entirely new to this insti- 
tution. 


31. Having all the real estate 
loans that seemed desirable in the 
bank itself, a banker desired to 
place some additional funds into the 
real estate business in a way that 
would get the money back on short 
notice and still have the income 
which this bank so badly needed at 
the time when loans seem hard to 
get. He visited with officers of sev- 
eral building and loan associations 
and found that these associations 
could make more loans if they had 
additional funds. He placed several 
thousand dollars with each company 
with the understanding that their 
monthly payments from customers 
were to apply on these loans until 
they were paid. At the time each 
loan was half paid, the banker de- 
elared his willingness to lend addi- 
tional funds on another note. In 
this way, the business of the build- 
ing and loan associations was 


LOAN SOURCES 


greatly increased, and the bank had 
some desirable notes that were being 
liquidated monthly. 


aan A Wisconsin bank had been 
serving as trustee for so-called gold 
notes issued by a local finance com- 
pany which were sold to local in- 
vestors. When bank loans became 
more difficult to get, one of the 
bank officers hit upon the plan of 
making direct loans to the finance 
company. ‘‘These gold notes have 
always been promptly paid,’’ he 
reasoned, ‘‘and the security given to 
the local investors is good security 
for the bank itself. We have learned 
that these customers’ notes that we 
hold as trustee are paid, and there 
is so little loss on them that the 
loss is easily absorbed by the finance 
company.”’ 


33. A New Jersey banker was 
sitting at his desk one morning 
when a customer of his passed by 
and stopped to talk. 

‘“‘Do you know,’’ he said, “‘I 
don’t see why the finance company 
charges so much for a loan when 
you buy a car.’’ 

‘‘Are you borrowing from a 
finance company ?’’ asked the banker. 

‘“Well, the dealer suggested that 
I do it,’’ explained the customer. 
The banker made this loan to the 
customer, and then had a conversa- 
tion with the dealer which resulted 
in the dealer letting the banker 
know as to who were his prospects. 
The banker selected those buyers 
who had an adequate bank credit. 
Arrangements were made for 
monthly payments to the bank, and 
in this way, a number of customers’ 
loans were made that otherwise 
would have gone out of town. 


34. A farmer in a Minnesota 
town had developed quite a nice 
business in pure bred hogs. He dis- 
covered that there were a good 
many people who had small places 
near the edge of town and a regu- 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS — THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST CO. —TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Recordak 


ACCOUNTING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


_ everyday record of Rec- 
ordak economies, in banks 
both large and small, is the reason 
whyyou should investigate photo- 
graphicaccounting for your bank. 
This modern accounting system 
has made real net savings in op- 
erating costs ... has increased 
accuracy, efficiency, and safety in 
many banks. 

Hundreds of banks have saved 
up to 45% in their per item costs 
...saved 50% in supplies ...90% 
in storage space. 

Let us show you what Recordak 
candoinyour bank... the savings 
it can make. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 





lar salary, who wanted to buy pure 
bred hogs. They desired to make the 
purchase on time payments. He 
consulted his banker about a method 
of handling these deals and discov- 
ered that he could get a bank ref- 
erence on most of the customers. 

“*If you get a satisfactory bank 
reference, that is, a letter from the 
customer’s bank saying that he has 
a job that is dependable and that 
he can and will make regular pay- 
ments on the notes, I will then dis- 
count the notes for you. You endorse 
each note and I will take it and 
give you the full amount. Then I 
will collect the note and the inter- 
est through the customer’s bank. 
If any note is not paid, I will charge 
it to your account and it will be up 
to you to make the collection.’’ The 
bank secured several thousand dol- 
lars worth of notes which caused 
the bank no trouble at all. 


35. While purchasing an electric 
refrigerator, a Tennessee banker 
asked the dealer how he handled his 
financing. ‘‘I have been handling 
it myself,’’ the dealer explained. 
‘*Do you have enough capital to do 
it with?’’ asked the banker. 

‘No, I haven’t’’, said the dealer, 
‘‘but my bank has been lending me 
$15,000. It has renewed my note 
several times, but now it is going to 
shut down on me. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do. I’ll have to 
go to a finance company, I guess.’’ 

**How are your notes at the bank 
secured ?’’ 

‘“‘They are secured with my cus- 
tomers’ notes.’’ 

‘“Why is the bank shutting down 
on you?”’ 

‘*Because they say it is too much 
work to keep the records on the 
notes. You see, when a note has 
been paid, I have to take it up and 
put another note in the bank to 
take its place. The banker says that 
this makes too much work for him 
because his clerks have to keep 
changing the list of collateral every 
few days.’’ 

The banker getting this informa- 
tion, saw an opportunity to handle 
the matter in a different way. 

**T’ll tell you what I would like 
to do,’’ he said. ‘‘I would like to see 
if I can handle those loans for you, 
but I want to do it in this way: 
Take all of the customers’ notes that 
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will be due within a month or two 
months, and I’ll lend you money on 
those notes. That money, however, 
will be due within thirty days. Then 
I’ll give you all of those notes back 
so that you will not have to take any 
of them away from the bank to 
replace them with others. Then 
we'll take the other notes which are 
due in three to four months and 
we'll make a ninety-day note for 
those. In that way, we’ll make a 
new note for you every month. But 
the collateral you give will always 
stay in the bank without change 
until the note itself is due. You 
must, of course, apply the payments 
you receive on these notes that I’m 
holding as collateral toward the pay- 
ment of the loan. In that way, we 
will not be making a capital loan. 
Yet, from your standpoint, it will 
serve the same purpose. We will 
have a series of self-liquidating 
loans that can’t be beaten.”’ 


36. A Minnesota banker discov- 
ered that some of the customers of 
a local coal dealer paid more for 
their coal than need be, simply be- 
cause they could not pay their bills 
until after the coal had been used. 
From a conversation with the dealer, 
the banker learned that, during the 
summer, the dealer could buy coal 
much more cheaply than during the 
winter time and, therefore, could 
sell a year’s supply to a customer 
at a very much reduced rate if the 
customer could pay in advance for 
the coal. The difference was so great 
that the customer, the dealer and 
the bank could all make money if 
the bank would lend the customer 
the money to buy his needed coal in 
advance, and then collect from the 
customer in uniform monthly pay- 
ments. The banker went over the 
list of customers, and selected only 
those whom he knew to be reliable 
and who had the ability to make 
regular monthly payments. The cus- 
tomer started to pay for his coal 
two or three months before he 
started to use it, but he did not pay 
as much in any one month. The 
dealer had eash in advance during 
the summer and early fall, and was 
able to buy his coal at the lower 
rates. In addition to buying coal to 
fill these orders, he was able to buy 
an additional supply at the lower 
rate to sell later on at the higher 
winter rates. 
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37. Attending a reception at a 
normal school, a Wisconsin banker 
was introduced to a young lady and 
engaged in a conversation with her 
regarding the cost of an education. 

‘‘The cost isn’t too much,”’ said 
the young lady, ‘‘but I don’t know 
how I’m going to raise the funds to 
complete my course. I have two 
more years.’’ 

The banker found out how much 
it would take to finance the young 
lady’s education for those two years. 

‘‘Have you something you could 
offer as security, if I were to lend 
you the money ?’’ asked the banker. 
‘“‘Two years is a long loan, but, 
with the proper security, I might 
be able to help you out.”’ 

The young lady did not think she 
had any security but in the course 
of the conversation, she mentioned 
having the deed to a farm. Upon 
investigation, the banker found that 
a mortgage on the farm would be 
splendid security, and the bank had 
trust funds that were available for 
long term investments that could be 
used in this way. The young lady 
borrowed $75 at a time, making a 
new note each time she needed 
funds.. Within two years after she 
had finished school, she was able to 
repay all of the money she had bor- 
rowed from her earnings as a 
teacher. 


38. A distributor of electric re- 
frigerators had a number of sub- 
dealers in a restricted territory. He 
wanted each dealer to carry a stock 
of refrigerators that would enable 
him to make prompt delivery. Most 
of them did not have sufficient capi- 
tal to pay for these machines. This 
was discovered by a banker who 
talked to the distributor one day at 
a service club meeting. The banker 
thought he saw an opportunity to 
get some valuable loans, and he sug- 
gested to the distributor that he 
make use of trade acceptances. The 
banker invited the dealer to come to 
the bank where he showed him a 
copy of a trade acceptance and 
showed him that this would be quite 
an advantage to him, in addition to 
enabling him to get cash, shortly 
after the machines were shipped. 
The banker offered to accept these 
trade acceptances as cash items, 
with the understanding that if any 
of them were not paid promptly 


(Continued on page 312) 
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Seven Ways To Call Police 


Installed By One Bank 


By J. C. SPEARS 


On the theory that if one alarm system would be 
effective, several would be infallible, the Huguenot 
National Bank, of New Paltz, N. Y., installed seven! 


one system of preventing a suc- 

cessful hold-up, by automatically 
calling the police, the directors of 
the Huguenot National Bank of 
New Paltz, New York decided to use 
a combination of several devices, 
any one of which might, alone, call 
the officers of the law. The devices 
used are so interesting that they 
deserve a description. 

From the photograph of the in- 
terior of the Huguenot National 
Bank reproduced herewith, you see 
that low counter screens made of 
plate glass are used. 


[ove sos of depending on any 


@ A device is employed which pre- 
vents a hold-up man from climbing 
over this low screen without send- 
ing an alarm that would promptly 
bring officers to the scene. The de- 
vice used is called ‘‘a work space 
coping seal’’. It consists of an infra- 
red light, which is directed along 
the top of the counter screen. If 
anything passes through this light 
beam, signals are promptly sent to 
the police. There are two outside 


alarm systems both of which would 
operate if this light is intercepted 
by the passage of a person between 
the place from which the light is 
sent and the other end of the 
counter screen. 


® You will notice from the picture 
that the screen is not in a straight 
line. There are two bends in it. 
This infra-red light ray is bent at 
the corner and sent along the other 
side of the screen. This is accom- 
plished by means of mirrors. The 
effect of interfering with the ray, 
however, is exactly the same as if 
it were all in a straight line. 

If any effort is made to shut off 
the light, that, of course, sends the 
signal. This is a type of signal that 
eannot be interfered with without 
its operating. 

The second part of this complex 
system consists of currency drawers, 
to operate which, secret devices must 
be known. The tellers remove the 
eurrency from these drawer com- 
partments all day long without 
sending any signals, but the minute 


an unauthorized person, not know- 
ing the secret, reaches into the 
drawer for the money, he sends a 
signal to bring about his own cap- 
ture. 

If the teller looks into the muzzle 
of a revolver pointed through the 
screen and hears the command to 
hand over all of the cash, he can 
send the signal by taking the money 
out of the drawer in the wrong way 
and the hold-up man will not know 
that a signal has been sent. 


@ The gate that leads from the pub- 
lie lobby to the vault can be opened 
only by an electrical release. This 
release is in charge of one of the 
tellers who, of course, can send a 
signal to outside authorities if he is 
forced to open the gate. There is 
another gate leading to the work 
space. Each member of the working 
staff has a key to this gate—as a 
matter of fact he has two keys. One 
of these keys will open the gate 
without sending a signal. The other 
key also opens the gate in the regu- 
lar way, but is so designed that it 


The Seven Devices For Sending Holdup Alarms 


1 A beam of infra-red light 
along the top of the counter 
screen signals police if anything 
passes through it. 


2 The currency drawers give 
warning when opened, unless cer- 
tain secret opening devices are 
used. 


3 The gate from the lobby to 
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the vault opens only by an elec- 
trical release from one teller. 


4 Two kinds of keys open the 
gate to the work space, but one of 
them operates a secret signal at 
the same time. 


5 This gate also has a secret 
alarm button under the knob, in 
case an employee might be pre- 


vented from using his second key. 


6 Any unusual noise (torch or 
hammer) in the vault after the 
door is closed sets off an alarm at 
the police station. 


7 At night, a spotlight is 
focused on the vault door, which 
is in full view of passers-by on the 
street. 
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The only visible evidence of this bank’s diversified protective measures are the two small mirrors (indicated by arrows in 
the photograph above) by means of which the infra-red light beam is directed “around corners” of the counter. 
The other, unseen, devices are constantly on the alert, however, to circumvent the would-be hold-up artist. 


operates a secret electric signal in- 
side of the lock. This signal is sent 
to the outside station. 

These keys can be distinguished 
from each other while they are in a 
person’s pocket. He does not need 
to look at them to distinguish them; 
he ean tell by the feel. Therefore, if 
a hold-up man captures one of the 
workers and makes him open this 
gate, the worker can open the gate 
as directed without the hold-up man 
knowing that a signal has been sent. 


The End Of 
Gold Scarcity 


(Continued from page 264) 


and Switzerland, have an average of 
$45 per capita. It is true that at 
one time in 1932 they had $64 per 
capita. But this had been accumu- 
lated for the very purpose of return- 
ing capital funds to foreign de- 
positors. Their holdings represent 
a large amount of gold for these 
countries. 


Canada, Russia, and Australia 
can take care of their gold needs 
out of their own production. Aside 
from the countries above mentioned, 
the needs of gold for the rest of the 
world are much smaller than is gen- 
erally supposed. In June, 1928, for 
example, when most of these coun- 
tries were well supplied with gold, 
their total monetary stock amounted 
to less than $3,500,000,000. At this 
time they still have $2,200,000,000. 


Therefore, the worker is not in dan- 
ger of his life. 

As a precaution against a worker 
being forced to insert the regular 
key, there is a secret alarm button 
under the door knob, which can be 
operated without the hold-up man 
knowing what has been done. 

Inside of the vault is a phone 
detection system, which sends an 
alarm after the vault has been 
closed, if any unusual noise is made 
in the vault. The use of a torch or 


It is clear that draught of gold by 
these nations, even were they able 
to exercise it, would not be embar- 
rassing to a world which is produe- 
ing more than $600,000,000 annually 
of new gold; and which has the 
plethorie reserves which exist in 
America. This leaves out of account 
entirely several billion dollars of 
private hoards, held in Europe, 
which will sooner or later become a 
part of the monetary stock. 

Thus far this discussion has run 
entirely in terms of old dollars. If 
the figures are stated in terms of 
the new dollar, which contains 59% 
of the gold in the old dollar, these 
figures are all greatly increased, 
especially as to gold production and 
the monetary stock of the United 
States. The 1935 production was 
$1,030,000,000 in terms of the pres- 
ent dollar; and the gold stock of 
the United States is $10,185,000,000. 
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hammer will send the alarm. 

The vault is so placed that it is in 
full view from the windows of the 
bank night and day. At night a 
strong spotlight is played on the 
door constantly, so that anyone ap- 
proaching it would be promptly 
seen by anyone outside. 

As a result of installing these pre- 
cautionary measures against loss, 
this bank has been able to buy in- 


surance at the lowest rate allowed 
banks. 


The gold stocks of all central banks 
and governments amount to $22,- 
500,000,000 in round numbers. 


What we face for the future, at 
least immediately, is an excess and 
not a scarcity of gold. The worry 
over the possibility of gold exports 
is unnecessary and will not return 
for a number of years. Economic 
change has a way of putting the 
most plausible of prophecies to 
naught. The experience of the last 
decade, with respect to gold produc- 
tion and the uses to which gold is 
put, furnishes an example of this. 


One Operation 


There is a way of posting the 
ledger sheet, statement, and the 
journal in one operation. This not 
only saves time, but insures identi- 
eal entries. 





SERVICE 
“Through the Years” 


Rendering Correspondents every 
possible service, and handling 
every routine transaction promptly 
—are two of the reasons the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN 
ST. LOUIS has so many pleasant 
and satisfactory relationships with 
correspondents everywhere. 


Our territorial officers have a 
thorough knowledge of rural bank 
problems and are always willing to 
apply this knowledge—in a spirit 


of helpfulness. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


RESOURCES 


Dealers Originate 
Loans 

(Continued from page 267) 
farmers in the community was sold 
a corn picker. About eight months 
after the picker was delivered, a 
representative of the manufacturer 
came into the bank and asked me if 
I would be interested in collecting 
the remaining amount on that ma- 
chine. As soon as the representative 
mentioned the farmer’s name, the 
picture of his farm came into my 
mind, and I realized at once that a 
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tractor corn picker could not be 
practical on that man’s farm be- 
cause of the many hills on which 
his corn was planted. I told the 
representative as much, and further 
told him that if his salesman had 
consulted with me before the sale 
had been made, I could have saved 
some trouble. Furthermore, I pre- 
dicted that the machine would have 
to be repossessed and since that time 
it has been repossessed. 


On the other hand, I have been 


very helpful, I am sure, to the 
manufacturers of farm machinery 


in working with the local dealers, 
The wrong machine on the wrong 
farm is a bad thing. But the right 
machine on the right farm is a good 
thing. I encourage tenants, as well 
as land owners, to buy modern 
equipment when they can use it to 
advantage, and most of them can. 


The reason I work so closely with 
farm machinery dealers is that they 
are my representatives on the 
ground at the time when the desire 
for a loan comes into the minds of 
the farmers. The machinery dealer 
is always there, even though I can- 
not be there, and when the dealers 
are properly trained, they will do 
just about as good a job as I can do, 
in getting the farmer’s loan into our 
bank. 


These machinery deals usually 
develop over a period of time, and 
I have the dealers trained to talk 
with me about each prospective 
sale before it is made. Then when 
the dealer finally closes the sale, he 
has a very definite knowledge as to 
what the bank thinks of the credit 
and he knows whether the bank 
wants the credit or does not want 
it, as the case may be. 


If it is a credit that the bank 
wants, the dealer suggests that the 
note be made to the bank. That is 
the way many of our loans are 
created. 


We don’t worry very much about 
the competition of other banks in 
our territory, but we do feel very 
much ashamed of ourselves when 
important good bank loans go out- 
side the community and into the 
portfolios of manufacturers or fi- 
nance companies in other states. 


We feel that this business belongs 
to us, if it is good enough for us. 
If it is not up to our quality, then 
we are not so much concerned. I 
have found, however, especially after 
many contacts with our local deal- 
ers, that very few notes are sent 
outside of the community because 
these dealers have learned what good 
paper is, and they are not very 
much more eager to take poor notes 
than the bank is. 


Our loans increased $65,000 dur- 
ing 1935 and we have $30,000 less 
eash on hand, which leads me to be- 
lieve that the hard work necessary 
to bring about this situation is well 
worth while. 
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Bullet-Proof Barrier 


(Continued from page 277) 


stand outside of the wicket and 
command the teller inside to hold 
up his hands, the teller would 
simply laugh and call the police. 
There is no jittery feeling now. 

Strangers on the outside do not 
worry those on the inside. The work 
goes on calmly and _ efficiently. 
Everyone has the confidence that no 
unpleasant happening can occur. 
So work is finished earlier in the 
day and fewer errors occur. , 

While this is the latest and one of 
the most effective methods of keep- 
ing bandits away, as well as pre- 
venting their entrance if they should 
come, there is still the human 
equation to contend with, as is al- 
ways the case in any protective sys- 
tem. Carelessness in the routine of 
handling the two doors of the vesti- 
bule could conceivably make it pos- 
sible for bandits to get inside, and 
so, while there is the value of peace 
of mind, there is still the necessity 
of discipline in using the vestibule 
equipment. 

The chances of making such a 
mistake, and the chances of making 
it at a time a bandit is attempting 
to force his way in are, of course, 
exceedingly remote, because after 
all, the chief value of a bandit-resist- 
ing barrier is that it keeps bandits 
away. 

Only three attempts are known in 
which bandits have endeavored to 
break through a barrier of this sort. 
All of them them have been unsuc- 
cessful. The glass does resist bullets, 
and the persons behind the glass do 
have confidence that they are fully 
protected. That is why only three 
attempts in all of the United States 
have been made. The equipment it- 
self gives the impression that it is 
impregnable. 


Is Your Bank 
Fully Insured? 


(Continued from page 276) 


want this policy to be obtained. At 
one time, we carried a specific non- 
ownership liability and property 
damage policy on Mr. Conklin, who 
handled our real estate, as he used 
his ear a great deal, but when we 
purchased our service ear, I dropped 
this coverage. -I notice, however, 
that every now and then we do send 
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A COMMERCIAL BANK THAT AFFORDS 


ITS CORRESPONDENTS CLOSE CONTACT 


WITH EVERY 


IMPORTANT 


INDUSTRY 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


someone out in connection with 
trust department matters, or in- 
spection of properties in which we’re 
interested, or manufacturing indus- 
tries where we loan money, and our 
service car isn’t used as much as the 
officers’ and employees’ own cars, 
and therefore, you may immediately 
proceed to get us a non-ownership 
policy written blanket over all of 
our officers and employees.’’ 

** Along that line,’’ responded Mr. 
Williams, ‘‘the survey does recom- 
mend that in connection with the 
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fire, theft, and other related cover- 
ages carried on our service car, and 
our armored car, we change our 
present policy and substitute a com- 
prehensive automobile policy, which 
is practically an all-risk automobile 
coverage. Of course, on the armored 
car, we needn’t worry about theft 
insurance, but the comprehensive 
policy is so much broader and costs 
very little more.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right, go ahead,”’ 
instructed Tierney. ‘‘Let’s see, the 
eontents of our armored car are in- 
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FAcTORS which make the 





FIRST NATIONAL 


a desirable Correspondent 
in CHICAGO 


The experience gained in more 


than seventy years of conserva- 
tive banking. Complete facili- 
ties, with an organization 
coordinated to render prompt 
and efficient service. 


The day-to-day value of an 
account with a bank, which 
since 1863 has had the business 
and the confidence of many of 
the best known banks, firms 
and corporations. 


Correspondents are invited to 
use the comprehensive facilities 
of this complete banking 


organization. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





sured under our bankers’ blanket 


bond, aren’t they ?’’ 


**Yes,’’ replied Williams. ‘‘The 
loss of any currency or securities 
from our armored car by theft, or 
robbery, is insured under the bank- 
er’s bond, also the loss of any 
money or securities or deposit with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, or any 
agencies wherein we might find it 
necessary to place funds.......... 
That covers everything I can think 
of, Mr. Tierney, and I can make the 
changes you have approved, and 
we’ll still show a premium savings.”’ 
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The Rationale Of Central 
Banking 


By VERA C. SMITH 

Published by P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
London, England. 185 pages, cloth 

9 shillings, net. 

This book is a study of central 
banking to examine the reason why 
this system was adopted instead of a 
free banking system, with competi- 
tion in the issue of notes. It con- 
tains an historical account of the 
development of the principal cen- 
tral banks of the world and describes 
how their powers were obtained. It 


gives the arguments advanced by 
economists for and against free 
banks. 


Film Record Catches Forger 


A national bank in New Jersey 
had a very interesting experience 
and was protected from loss, be- 
cause photographie records of the 
transaction were available. 

An attorney for a Building & 
Loan Association was permitted to 
take up a mortgage with the associa- 
tion’s check, drawn to the order of 
Mrs. Helen Smith. Instead of deliv- 
ering the check to the payee, he 
forged her endorsement and de- 
posited the check in his own account 
in another bank. When the check 
came back at the end of the month 
te the Building & Loan Association, 
to which files he had access, being 
the association’s attorney, he ex- 
tracted the check and entered his 
name on the payee line and re- 
turned the check to the files. At a 
later date, when the woman made 
claim for the money, the defense 
claimed that she had already re- 
ceived payment for the check and 
exhibited the check as _ evidence. 
Investigation of the film, however, 
showed that the check, when it was 
put through the bank, had but one 
payee on the face of the check. The 
result was that the lawyer was 
found guilty and sentenced to a 
term of over ten years in the New 
Jersey State prison. 


Visible Records Protect 


Trust Securities 
(Continued from page 279) 


of security. As in bond issues the 
analysis ecard states the amount of 
stock of that particular issue author- 
ized, the amount outstanding, the 
par value, market on which listed, 
dividend payment dates, and market 
price information. The separate 
eards for the individual trust hold- 
ings are handled in exactly the same 
manner as in the bond file, with the 
exception that the control unit is 
‘‘number of shares’’ instead of ‘‘ par 
value’’. 

The procedure of preparing the 
eard records is very simple. In in- 
stances where a certain type of bond 
is held in a single trust, a control 
insert only is made out and the in- 
dividual card pertaining to that 
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bond is placed therein. This card 
then acts as a control card as well 
as a card for the individual trust. 
However, if at a later date the same 
type of bond is acquired in another 
trust, the procedure then is to use 
one bond ‘‘eontrol’’ insert and two 





Verne King (seated), manager of 
investment department, and A. E. 
Brown, trust accountant, examin- 
ing a tray of securities records 
from the cabinet in the background. 


separate ‘‘bond’’ cards and inserts 
for the two trusts, similar cards be- 
ing added for each trust acquiring 
the same type of bond. If the indi- 
vidual trust ecards are added or taken 
out, entries are made on the bond 
‘‘eontrol’’ ecard to give the total of 
bonds of that type held for the vari- 
ous trusts. The same procedure ap- 
plies to stocks. Both stocks and 
bonds are filed alphabetically by 
names of securities. 

The entire system is kept in daily 
balance with the trust asset ledgers, 
and with the vault custodian’s ree- 
ords. 


A Universal 


Securities Receipt 
(Continued from page 281) 


taches Parts 2 and 3, after signing 
the form, retaining Part 2 as a part 
of the registered mail records and 
sending Part 3 to the auditing de- 
partment. 

The original advantages of a uni- 
versal form have been more than 
realized. The standard use has sim- 
plified operations and the cost of the 
universal form in quantities, as 
against numerous other forms, has 
resulted in a substantial saving. 
The unanticipated benefits are those 
that have logically come through use 
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of the form. For example, the com- 
bined use of the teller’s and regis- 
tered mail forms is a partial answer 
to the collection department audit 
problem—not a complete answer by 
any means, but certainly an im- 
provement over ordinary methods. 

While we use a special form for 
collateral that is based on the same 
principle as the securities receipt, in 
a smaller bank the universal security 
receipt could be used effectively in 
handling collateral, inasmuch as all 
the necessary data could be included 
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HEN corporations and in- 
dividuals move from your 
city to the Newark territory, 


give them a letter of introduc- 
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on the form and there is ample space 
for the name of the loan for which 
the collateral is received. It could 
also be used for depositing securities 
in the vault in transactions such as 
safekeeping. 

After several months of use of the 
universal securities receipt, we find 
that the departments now prefer it 
to the previous forms used. By 
actual observation, it can be used as 
rapidly as prior forms, and, because 
of its flexibility, we are constantly 
finding new uses for it. 
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COMPENSATION 
SERVICE 


Employers Mutuals are pio- 
neers in this field. For 25 years 
this company has provided em- 
ployers of the Middle West 


~ the highest type of compensa- 
tion service. Workmen's com- 
pensation premium savings 
alone have been over twelve 
million dollars. 


(Non-Assessable) 


HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Branch offices in the principal 


cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 
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FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Consolidated Debentures 


Authorized by an Act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1923 
As Amended 
ze 
Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

These debentures are eligible up to 
six months’ maturity for purchase 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
They are acceptable as collateral 
security for fifteen day loans by 
member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 

They are eligible as security for all 
fiduciary, trust, and public funds 
held under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 


These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits of 
postal savings funds. 


+z Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 


CHaARLes R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks | 
31 Nassau Street New York City 
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Keep Bulletin Board 
Letters Clean 


Two or three sheets of paper are 
often ‘‘thumb-tacked’’ together on 
a bulletin board. The upper sheets 
of which are lifted and handled 
many times as those interested in 
the matter read and study them. 
The corners of the topmost sheets 
soon become wrinkled and soiled, 
from being frequently lifted to ex- 
pose the sheets below. A quick way 
to prevent this untidy condition is 
shown in the accompanying picture. 
Cut off about three quarters of an 
inch of narrow white adhesive tape. 
In the center of the adhesive strip 
lay a bit of match end as long as 
the width of the tape. Press the tape 
to the back and front of the lower 
right hand corner of the sheet. The 
match is of course also firmly held 


by the tape, just below the bottom 
edge of the sheet, and makes an easy 
finger grip. As a sheet is held up to 
read the one below it, it is held 





nicely with the finger tips, and does 
not become wrinkled or soiled. The 
strip of tape and match are readily 
removed if it is desired to keep the 
sheet after the subject matter is of 
no further interest on the board. 


It Couldn’t Happen—But It Did! 





The following three out-of-the-ordinary banking 
incidents are all reported by N. W. Kindren, of 
the First National Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A Mistake Reveals A Forgery 


This is dedicated to those who like 
flourishing fancy signatures. In the 
morning mail of a large bank there 
came, among hundreds of other 
items, a check on itself. This item 
was for collection and remittance. 
The signature was ‘‘one of those 
things.”’ 

The typist in the sending bank 
had, as is usual in such eases, fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance, 
and in describing the check on the 
transmittal letter put down the name 
of J. S. Lowe. It looked like that. 
Then the typist in the receiving 
bank, for want of better understand- 
ing, copied that name on the drawee 
bank’s record. There was an ac- 
count on the books standing in the 
name of J. S. Lowe, but the signa- 
ture teller refused to honor the 
check on the grounds that the signa- 
ture did not compare with his card. 

Was anything else possible under 
the circumstances than the return 
of the check? Hardly. However, 
there had accompanied the item, in- 


structions to protest in case of dis- 
honor. So it went to the notary, 
employed by the firm of attorneys 
engaged by the bank for such work. 

The check was duly returned by 
the notary, and on the protest cer- 
tificate appeared the statement that 
the signature was a forgery. The 
maker’s name, the notary said, was 
L. L. Ward. 

Upon reference to the signature 
teller in charge of ‘‘W’’ accounts, 
it was found that the notary had 
saved the bank a great deal of em- 
barrassment because of a strange 
coincidence. He had not long pre- 
viously handled for his firm a case 
of actual forgery involving the same 
‘*Ward’’, and remembered the style 
of the signature. 


Orphan Pieces Are Reunited 


A stranger called upon our bank 
asking assistance in redeeming from 
Uncle Sam, half of a twenty-dollar 
gold certificate. 

‘*Someone told me I could get ten 
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dollars for this by turning it in to 
some bank.”’ 

“That’s not quite correct. We 
will send it to Washington for you 
in return for our usual fee.’’ 

‘*Will you give ten dollars for it ‘ 
now ?”’ P 

‘‘No. We will pay what we receive 
less our fee. But you must wait | I], OSU @ 
until we get returns from the W, 

Treasury.’”’ : 

We then added that if he would roa 
execute an affidavit, reciting that 
the other half had been destroyed, 
and substantiate the affidavit by : “Other things being equal, the 
securing a certificate of character, : Bank with the most substantial 
Unele Sam would pay the full : building, convenient arrange- 


, twenty. . 
| Me tik one in” ment, modern equipment and 
} ,2Z . 


Now, just because the bill seemed up-to-date facilities secures the 
to be slightly over the half, after business. 
issuing receipt and bidding the | §). . : Let us figure with you—at 
stranger call in about 10 days, we hy} dh today’s advantageous prices—on 


laid it aside for contemplation. The 
bill had not been torn exactly in the 
middle, nor entirely vertically. On 
the reverse side of our receipt copy 
we traced the outline of a twenty 


dollar certificate, and then within ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDIN & EQUIPMENT | 


this outline we laid the torn piece, 
carefully tracing its dimensions. DESIGNERS » ENGINEERS » BUILDERS »* 9th & Sidney St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Why we did this is impossible to 
explain, but it was to throw some 
light on the stranger’s refusal to 
sign an affidavit. 

About 30 days later, a correspond- 


r ent bank sent to us what proved to One account 


your remodeling or moderniza- 
tion work. 


Write for our special literature 





' be the other half of the torn twenty- t 
8 dollar bill, as we established, by re- mM d 
c ferring to the chart made on the re- any correspon en. 5 
y ceipt form. It fitted perfectly. We 
r- recalled then, the stranger’s flat re- Imagine 439 correspondents in 269 
at fusal to listen to our kind sugges- California communities all closely iden- 
a ee We —_ mip nay ig gr tified with every phase of business, 
s 2 ; 
: the conclusion that the bill hac industry, and agriculture! The services 
een involved in a fight for posses- f th d ilabl 
re sion, neither parties relinquishing Of these ceusenpencents ese ane : " 
8, their claim, and finally accepting, to you through ONE account with 
ud with what grace we know not, what California’s only statewide bank, which 
n- each had been able to salvage. Of has more than 1,500,000 depositors 
ge course, the only strange thing about throughout California. 
e- the whole matter is that both pieces 
se should by coincidence be handled by, Inquiries regarding this responsive 
ne not only one bank, but by the same statewide service are given prompt 
“le individual. attention. 
A Deposit That Was 
. 
Almost A Gift BANK of AMERICA 
k 4 depositor e mplained that NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
nk f sito 0 a : 
= deposit of some $150 made during ie Sealy Meta Sak 
lar the month did not appear on his 
Statement. He had no evidence to CALIFORNIA 
ten support his claim, never using a 
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gS "Hammermill" has been 
advertised to the general 
public for 25 years. It is a 
name that stands for quality, 
uniformity and a standard of 
value recognized by business 
men throughout the country. 

Your depositors know 
Hammermill Papers and are 
probably using them for 
many business requirements. 

They will appreciate your 
use of Hammermill Safety 
Paper and respect your se- 
lection for your checks of a 
paper that has been stand- 
ard for many years. 


j Send me your two new books — 
one showing printed, the other 
| tithographed, samples of checks on 

_ Hammermill Scfety, together with 

' | youve brochure "Safeguarding 





passbook, and had not asked for a 
duplicate ticket. But he had given 
the money and a deposit ticket to 
the teller. Being a reputable per- 
son, we must believe him, but we 
did not know how to aecount for the 
disappearance of the deposit, which 
did not show on the ledger sheet. 
Of course, any teller could destroy 
a deposit ticket and do what he 
wished with the money. 

We asked for the date of the de- 
posit and the name of the teller to 
whom he had so confidently given 
the money without bothering about 
a receipt. He told us. Then began 
ali examination of all deposits made 
on the specified day, after which the 
discovery was made that another 
customer had received credit for the 
identical amount. But the customer 
who had received the credit had his 
name neatly inseribed at the head of 
the ticket. 

It was exhibited to the claimant 
who was asked if he had filled out 
the form. Yes, he had, but not the 
name at the top. Can the reader 
guess what must have taken place. 
There is only one solution permitted. 

The unwitting perpetrator of an 
almost perfect ‘‘financial crime”’ 
had written his name on the ticket 
and left it lying there for reasons 
that will never be known, because 
he was not questioned. Then the 
party of the first part, who had 
forgotten his glasses, in a moment 
of preoccupation had utilized the 
same ticket and, after inserting the 
amount, handed it to the teller, 
little realizing he had come near to 
committing a fatal blunder. 


Selling Supplies 


Some banks have succeeded over 
a period of several years, in selling 
all supplies to customers. Every 
check book, every pad of deposit 
slips is paid for. 


The fact that stockholders can be 
a great help to the bank or an ac- 
tual hindrance to its success, seems 
to be overlooked in some eases. 


About all that is necessary to put 
yourself in a frame of mind to wel- 
come the examiner wholeheartedly, 
is to make sure that your records 
are all up to date and in good 
shape. 



















































Loans Based 
On Income 


(Continued from page 283) 


placing the old statement before him 
on the desk and making adjustments 
as are necessary on the new state- 
ment form. 

As I have mentioned, our note 
forms are approximately the same 
size as the statement forms. This 
gives us room on the face of the 
note to print a table for entering 
payments on the note. With our 
knowledge of when a farmer is go- 
ing to have money from the sale of 
some products, we often are able to 
suggest the payment of part of a 
note on a certain day when the in- 
come will be received. 


If we have not anticipated this, 
we usually observe his deposits and 
suggest, either at the time he is 
making the deposit, or the next time 
we see him, that something might be 
applied on his note, thus making it 
much easier to pay the entire bal- 
anee of the note on the day it is 
due. 

We very frequently get prepay- 
ment in this way. When a borrower 
is properly approached on this mat- 
ter, there is no need for any offense 
to him. The proper approach is to 
make him feel that it is to his bene- 
fit to get part of the debt cleared up 
while he has money so that when 
the note is due, he will not have so 
much to pay. 

If these spaces for making en- 
tries of prepayment were on the back 
of the note, they might be over- 
looked. Having them on the face of 
the note makes it much easier to 
comprehend the exact status of the 
note at any time. 


Also on the face, we have a space 
for entering the due date, a space 
for entering the dates on which 
notices were sent, and a space for 
entering the date to which the ma- 
turity is extended, if renewals are 
necessary. 


We have found all of the items 
here mentioned to be very helpful, 
but I would place the one item of 
listing assets to be sold during the 


year, as being the most important 
of all. 


Certainly every stockholder ought 
to understand clearly all of the serv- 
ices available to bank customers. 
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The Investment Portfolio 


The New Investment Rulings 


‘ 


By ELIOT H. SHARP 


Weighing reactions to the Comptroller’s new regulations, our 
investment correspondent, of Distributor’s Group, Inc., finds 
varied and uncertain opinions as to their probable result. 


ITH both the bond market 

and the stock market rather 

stagnant during the last 
weeks of March and the first two 
weeks of April, the attention of 
bond men has been focused largely 
upon the ruling relating to bank 
investments promulgated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. At 
this writing, it is still proving a 
source of considerable bewilderment 
to all coneerned—the banks, the 
statistical organizations which have 
been set up as the new high moguls, 
and the Comptroller himself. 

Indeed, those who have been to 
Washington to consult with the 
authorities on the question report 
that the Comptroller’s office is some- 
what vague about the whole thing, 
including the general subject of 
bonds and just what an ‘‘invest- 
ment’’ bond really is. While the 
authorities may have been assuming 
an air of innocent merriment with 
these earnest interlocutors and while 
the latter may have been somewhat 
prejudiced in their views, the im- 
pression very definitely derived is 
that Washington is just beginning 
to realize what it has wrought. 

On the other hand, it is not diffi- 
cult to find many in banking and 
financial circles who agree that the 
principle which inspired the ruling 
is sound, though they hold that the 
method of execution is unsound. 
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the requirement but which, at ecur- 
rent levels of around 130, are not 
regarded as being entirely devoid of 
speculative features. On the other 
hand, there is the case of any num- 
ber of bonds—chiefly local issues— 
which, while definitely of invest- 
ment calibre in every sense of the 
word, are not even rated by the 
investment advisory organizations. 
In between these two extremes are 
bonds whose ratings—it is alleged— 
are raised solely or chiefly because 
their prices advance. 

Numerous alternative suggestions 
have been rumored as emanating 
from metropolitan banks and invest- 
ment houses, but none has been offi- 
cial and no one will permit the use 
of his name in connection with such 
proposals. These include schemes to 
permit the purchase of medium- or 
low-grade bonds, providing that sub- 
stantial reserves are set up against 
losses or providing that profits and 
interest realized from this section of 
a bank’s portfolio are used to amor- 
tize the cost of such medium- or low- 
grade bonds as are held. 

In all likelihood, the statistical 
organizations will be faced with 
serious temptations and, already, it 
is understood, they are being be- 
sieged by sponsors of securities. 
Which, in the opinion of many 
observers, is simply further evidence 
of the hopelessness of trying to 
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legislate security. 

At the same time, the more 
sanguine are recalling the fuss and 
fury that was raised when the 
Securities Act of 1933 first went 
into effect and pointing to the man- 
ner in which this piece of legisla- 
tion and subsequent regulations are 
now taken as a matter of course and 
in certain respects even applauded. 
Possibly in a year or so, they say, 
the Comptroller’s ruling will be 
generally accepted, will be regarded 
as having sufficient merit to out- 
weigh its obvious faults. 


The Bond In the meantime, 
Market while the bond mar- 

ket as a whole has 
not been able to move upward, it 
has shown evidence of real under- 
lying strength. New issues have 
been fast, for the most part—such 
offerings as the Consolidated Edi- 
son’s having gone to premiums on 
the day of offering. Refundings 
have been at a record high volume 
for the last six years, with utilities 
still in the vanguard and the rails 
figuring to an increasingly impor- 
tant degree. 

While high-grade issues that have 
been outstanding for some time and 
new high-grade offerings that meet 
institutional requirements have 
shown strength, lower quality bonds 
have been erratic. For this there are 
a number of reasons, including the 
floods, the possibility of strikes, war 
threats, political agitation, and the 
expiration of the freight rate sur- 
charge on June 30. Nevertheless, 
signs point to the desirability of 
maintaining a constructive invest- 
ment policy. Medium- and _ high- 
grade bonds will not be disturbed 











—STOCKS- - 
50 20 20 60 
Industrials Railroads Public Utilities BONDS 

1929 252.8 — 141.3 167.8 — 117.7 353.1 — 156.3 99.9 — 96.3 
1930 202.4 — 112.9 141.6 — 864 281.3 — 146.5 101.9 — 92.6 
1931 140.2 — 60.0 106.2 — 30.8 203.9 —. 92.8 98.7 — 68.5 
1932 72.3 — 35.1 39.8 — 13.2 111.0 — 51.8 78.1 — 57.5 
1933 102.1 — 42.3 58.0 — 23.5 113.7 — 61.1 83.4 — 63.6 
1934 105.0 — 76.0 54.38 — 34.1 90.3 — 47.1 88.1 — 74.8 
1935 127.9 — 78.6 45.3 — 28.6 84.8 — 39.5 93.1 — 83.0 
1936 147.6 — 126.2 55.5 — 44.0 94.8 — 83.9 97.9 — 93.3 
Mar. 4, 1936 141.4 53.4 92.7 97.2 
Apr. 7, 1936 146.6 32.3 92.4 96.4 

Based on Standard Statistics’ figures 

by any developments now on the The damage to their properties 


horizon, while selected lower-grade 
bonds may well advance from their 
present levels as further industrial 
progress is registered. 

In the real estate field, basic con- 
ditions have improved somewhat 
along with the general betterment 
in general conditions. In many 
sections, rents are on the rise and 
occupancy is increasing. Prospects 
of market appreciation in selected 
issues justify retention of specula- 
tive holdings. 

The outlook for rails appears at- 
tractive. Favorable factors include: 
A good winter wheat crop well 
above that of 1935; substantially 
larger summer crops which seem 
clearly to be in the making; the 
possibility that the emergency 
freight rate increases, which expire 
on June 30, will be extended; the 
likelihood that the ordered reduc- 
tion in eastern passenger fares may 
be compromised to some extent be- 
fore June 2, the scheduled effective 
date. Flood damage has hurt some 
of the eastern carriers, but it is 
precisely these which should bene- 
fit most from the inflow of recon- 
struetion materials and other goods. 


Protected Loans 
A Profitable Banking Feature 


geared to 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


Our Protected Loan Feature Means This: 


That in the event of death of a borrower from any cause, prior to the maturity of the note, the 
entire unpaid balance of the protected note will be paid ~ 4 the insurance company, thereby 
ers 


releasing the bank, the borrower, his estate and co-mak: 


‘om this liability. 


A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY FOR BANKS 
Details available only thru correspondence with the Home Office — Write to 





Che Credit Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office 
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122 So. Limestone St. 





Springfield, Ohio 


should therefore be largely offset 
by increased traffic. On the whole, 
then, the outlook for greater traffic 
and higher earnings appears favor- 


able. 

In sum total, 1936 traffie is ex- 
pected to exceed that of 1935 by 
about 10%, a figure which closely 
parallels the estimated general busi- 
ness recovery. 

Among the better situated rails 
are: Atchison; Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Louisville & Nashville; Norfolk & 
Western; Pennsylvania; Texas & 
Pacific; and Union Pacific. The less 
favorably situated rails include: 
Delaware & Hudson; Illinois Cen- 
tral; Lehigh Valley; Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas; Pittsburgh & Virginia. 

While market movements in re- 
cent months have shown suscepti- 
bility to foreign news, a lessening 
of the European tension is obvious. 
The possibility of war within the 
next two years or so is scouted by 
those who are in close touch with 
foreign affairs. Nevertheless, limita- 
tion of holdings of foreign bonds 
would be in line with conservative 
practice as long as current negotia- 
tions are in progress. In the event 
that they result in a general clear- 
ing of the atmosphere, European 
bonds may be expected to show 
strength, for in spite of the shocks 
which have been shaking Europe 
since the turn of the year, these is- 


sues have remained _ strikingly 

steady. 

The Stock After another tech- 

Market nical decline in 
stocks during the 


middle of March, the market has 
firmed up, rising to new levels for 
the bull market in the first few days 
of April. Rails are still lagging be- 
hind industrials and, in spite of 
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higher power output compared with 
last year, the utilities have remained 
well behind. 

In the belief that an active spring 
quarter is in evidence, the outlook 
for stocks is encouraging. Building, 
automobile buying, and steel mill 
activity should all contribute to the 
upturn. The effects of the flood will 
be to raise the general level of pro- 
duetion as rehabilitation work pro- 
ceeds. 

First quarter results are provid- 
ing pleasant reading, compared to 
those of a year go. Little of a con- 
troversial nature is likely to emanate 
from Washington, for elections are 
ealling for and achieving mild treat- 
ment of important topies. 

The stock market is still a highly 
selective affair, with some evidences 
—though certainly not as many as 
in the bull market of the twenties— 
of pool operations. Building, rail- 
road equipment and _ petroleum 
shares are being the most touted and 
are drawing most attention from 
professionals and those lay investors 
who are going into the market. 

It should go without saying that 
the rise in common stock prices 
since March of 1935, amounting to 
nearly 100% as measured by suci 
volatile indices as the Standard 
Statisties’ 90-Stoeck Average, calls 
for a degree of caution. In fact, 
maintenance of a eash backlog for 
use in technical declines, which 
should oceur more frequently from 
current levels, would be well ad- 
vised. 


Customers Like 
To Know 


(Continued from page 285) 


mittees. But we always expect to 
run a note every day that an impor- 
tant committee meets. We believe 
the repetition of this, whether or 
not we tell what was done, will grad- 
ually help convey to our readers the 
fact that The Trust Company is run 
in a business-like manner. 

This means, of course, that much 
of our materia] must be interpretive. 
And that is just what we want to do 
—to interpret the Company not only 
to customers but to prospects as well, 
for we believe the latter can also be 
interested. Thus we have a piece of 
direct mail advertising which serves 
a double purpose. 

As to the staff and better customer 
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GENERAL 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power and heat- 
ing equipment; GMC 
trucks; BEDFORD, 
VAUXHALL, OPEL, 
BLITZ—foreign made 
automotive vehicles. 








MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 


(Gs MAC 


GENERAL MOTORS 
TIME PAYMENT 


PLAN 


CORPORATION 


The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise. Capital employed 
is in excess of $80,000,000, 
supplemented principally by short 
term borrowings. 

In obtaining such short term 
accommodation, GMAC issues one 
standard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 






These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





GIVES 
PRIVACY 
i Background Drapes 
neveimprove Windows 


Send Glass Sizes for 
Samples and Designs. 


Camden Arteraft Co. 
160 N. Wells, Chicago 


relations, we have already begun to 
receive contributions from staff 
members. They see in the Journal, 
among other things, an opportunity 
to explain to the public many things 
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COLLATERAL VALIDATED 
FOR A FEW CENTS 


HE validity of an automobile, truck or trac- 
tor, off as collateral for a loan is easily 
established and at a cost of such a few cents 
that no bank m: > a ieee can afford to 
take a chance on ——* 2 the car 
having been pledged quunphess ealers, 


—- companies and banks register ans loans 


their purchases with this office and these 
records are maintained for instant reference 
during the life of the lien. 


Complete information on this service may 
be had without obligation. Inquiries from 
bankers are welcom: 

GEORGE S. GALLOWAY, Inc. 
Menadneck Building - <- «- Chicage 
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which a teller, for example, cannot 
take time to cover at the window 
when other customers are waiting. 
We can’t help feeling that being 
alert for interesting material for the 
Journal will also help keep the staff 
more alert in meeting the public, 
handling complaints and avoiding 
possible misunderstandings—the lit- 
tle pinpricks which, if continued 
long enough, fester into customer 
ill-will and the wrong kind of public 
relations. 


Loans On 
Accounts Receivable 


(Continued from page 287) 


ately inform the bank of any eredit 
allowed on assigned accounts and 
pay the amount of such allowance 
to the bank. 

Besides this underlying assign- 
ment agreement, which is only taken 
onee, a schedule of accounts should 
be furnished the bank every time a 
loan is made. Under no cireum- 
stances should the taking of this 
schedule be waived, as it is an es- 
sential part of your assignment con- 
tract. It should be numbered (which 
number should show on the note), 
should refer to the assignment agree- 
ment by date, should be signed on 
each page by the borrower. and 
should contain the following infor- 
mation relative to assigned accounts: 
Customer’s name and address, date 


of invoice, gross amount, trade dis- 
count, net amount, maturity date. 
Care should be taken to deduct the 
amount of the trade discount al- 


lowed from the total accounts 
pledged before computing the 


amount of the loan you grant. 

To this schedule of accounts 
should be attached copies of the 
invoices representing the assigned 
accounts. <A specific assignment 
signed by the borrower should be on 
each invoice. If possible, it is well 
to have invoices furnished in du- 
plieate, to the end that time may be 
saved should it be found necessary 
to place the maker on a notification 
basis in order to effect direct collec- 
tion of the proceeds. 

It is absolutely necessary that the 
borrower’s ledger be stamped with 
a stamp reading: ‘‘ Assigned to XYZ 
Bank’’. An occasional inspection of 
the borrower’s books should be made 
to see that this stamp is properly 
affixed. 

The identical check received from 
the borrower’s customer should be 
turned over to the lending bank. In 
no case should the borrower be per- 
mitted to mingle assigned funds 
with his own. Where the check re- 
ceived by the borrower is in excess 
of the assigned account, the whole 
check should be turned over to the 
bank, who, after properly checking 
into the matter, may release any 
excess to the borrower. This process 
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should in no ease be reversed, allow- 
ing the customer to handle the pay- 
ment and giving the bank his own 
check for the assigned account. 


Some banks handle collections 
through special accounts subject to 
the signature of the bank only. The 
maturities of the assigned accounts 
should be carefully followed so that 
it can be determined that the pro- 
ceeds of the accounts as they are 
collected are promptly turned over 
te the bank. 


From the foregoing, it will be 
noticed that the assignment of ac- 
counts receivable on a non-notifiea- 
tion basis cannot be considered as 
absolute security as you have to 
depend to a large extent on the 
moral responsibility of your bor- 
rower. If your borrower is worthy 
of the confidence you place in him, 
if he is anxious to live up to his 
promises as set out in the assignment 
agreement, and if you have picked 
good accounts receivable, you will 
have a good loan. If your borrower 
is a bad moral risk, if he assigns you 
padded or false invoices, if he does 
not turn over to you promptly the 
proceeds of assigned accounts col- 
lected by him, you have no security. 
When making a loan of this char- 
acter, you have to depend entirely 
upon the honesty of your borrower 
and, although you might have a 
right to prosecute him criminally if 
he gets contrary to his agreement. 
such a right cannot take the place of 
actual security. 

Notwithstanding these evident ele- 
ments of risk and the fact that loans 
collateralized by accounts receivable 
are cumbersome and involve much 
detail, there is a distinet place for 
them in the scheme of things as they 
are today. There is the situation of 
the old trusted client who has seen 
better days, or of the aggressive, ex- 
panding business growing faster 
than its capital warrants. There is 
the doubtful loan that needs pro- 
tecting or working out, or the sea- 
sonal peak that has to be financed 
for a few weeks only. Such eases, 
and I am sure we all know plenty of 
them, make it desirable to familiar- 
ize oneself with the handling of 
loans against accounts receivable, as 
in many of these instances the aver- 
age merchant has nothing else to 
offer as security. 
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Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


A novel use is made’ of the 
stereoscope to detect forged bank 
notes. A note of 1oo francs was 
recently submitted to the experts 
of the Bank of France as issued by 
a band of forgers; but the execu- 
tion was so perfect that no defect 
could be discovered by the closest 
examination. A suggestion was 
then made to place the suspected 
note side by side with a genuine 
one in the objective of a stereo- 
scope, the two images of which, as 
is well known, overlie each other, 
and form a single picture. The re- 
sult of the experiment was that the 
loop of a letter of the forged note 
did not exactly cover that of the 
genuine one, showing that they had 
not been printed from the same 
plate. 


The debt of the United States 
was reduced $10,965,387 during 
April, and now amounts to $1,407,- 
026,848, after deducting $77,030,- 
999 cash in the Treasury. 


Government Savings Banking 


In one form or another the ques- 
tion—for it has always been ques- 
tioned in its every phase—of Gov- 
ernment banking has been before 
this nation almost from it founda- 
tion. 


The latest phase of the banking 
question is this: Shall the Post 
Office Department have a savings 
deposit branch? It is not a ques- 
tion of the wisdom of this or that 
plan in its details, but of the sys- 
tem itself; for, if the principle is 
sound, it is safe to say that the de- 
tails would be worked out without 
any special risk. The ingenuity and 
positive genius shown in the elabo- 
ration of our mail system, in all its 
complex ramifications, afford as- 


surance, ample and positive, that 
no serious mistakes would be 
made. The growth of the post of- 
fice, from the colonial days when 
Benjamin Franklin was Post- 
master-General until now, has 
been a marvel of executive ability 
and fiduciary virtue. So far as all 
that goes, the American people 
might trust the Government, no 
matter which political party hap- 
pened to be in power. But assum- 
ing all this, the problem still re- 
mains unsolved, and in my opinion 
absolutely unsoluble under the 
existing state of facts. 

There is only one use to which 
the Government can put money, 
over and above what is needed for 
current expenses—which expenses, 
of course, are to be wholly met, 
in time of peace, by internal reve- 
nue and import taxation, one or 
both, and not at all by borrowing 
money of either capitalists or sav- 
ings bank depositors. That use is 
in retiring outstanding government 
indebtedness. The public debt, and 
nothing else, can constitute the 
foundation of any system of gov- 
ernment savings banking. The 
proposition is axiomatic, and must 
not be overlooked. To take de- 
posits and pay any interest, how- 
ever small, without effecting a 
corresponding reduction in the 
debt now outstanding, would be 
an utterly indefensible increase of 
the burdens of the people and the 
expenditures of the government; 
to simply hoard the money for 
safe-keeping would be equally un- 
business-like, and, in an indirect, 
but no less real way place 4 
burden upon and involve loss to 
the people. The Nazarene was a 
sound political economist when he 
spoke the parable of the talent hid- 
den in a napkin. 
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Absolutely 
Automatic 


The McClintock 
“After Hour” 


Depository 


Fully Protected Electrically. 
Properly Installed By Our 
Own Experts. 

Sold Only On A Definite 


Income Basis. 


A Good Investment For Any 
Good Bank In Any Good Town. 


Ask us about our plan. 


O. B. McClintock Co. 


Manufacturers of Chime Clock Systems, * After 

Hour" Depositories. “Sound Wave" Burglar 

Alarms, Vault Ventilators, Giant Electrical 
Thermometers. Bandit Barrier Systems. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


93% Calculators for 


Savings Accounts 











To compile interest on savings accounts with 
2 Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
a job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by simply referring to the correct month the 
Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 


The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. 


Simply state the rate you pay and your 
interest periods—we will then send you 
a calculator subject to ten days’ trial. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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What Do You Need? 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY 


will assist you in purchasing, in the most economical manner, 
any of the merchandise or services listed below. 


If you desire information on any product or service used in your 
bank which is not in the list, write your requirements on the 
coupon or send a letter to the Banker’s Secretary—she will see 
that complete information is sent to you. 


No charge whatever for this service. 


It is maintained by us as 


a complimentary service for our many banking friends. 


CONIA Sw Ne 


Accounting Machines 

Accrual, Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 

Adressing Machines 

After-Hour Depositories 

Alarms—Bank Vault 

Bags 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bill Straps 

Bookkeeping Machines 

Bronze and Brass Signs 


5 Burglar Alarms 


Calculating Machines 
Calculators 
Cancelling Machines 
Central Files 
Changeable Signs 
Check Books 

Check Book Covers 
Check Cancelling Perforators 
Check Certifiers 
Check Dispensers 
Check Endorsers 
Check Files 

Check Protectors 
Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 
Christmas Savings 
Clocks—Advertising 
Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 
Coin Envelopes 

Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 
Coupon Books 
Coupon Envelopes 
Currency Boxes 
Currency Envelopes 
Currency Straps 
Daylight Hold-up Equipment 
Delayed Time Locks 
Deposit Ticket Files 
Desk Lamps 
Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 

Electric Signs 
Endorsing Stamps 
Envelopes 


56 Forms 
57 Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 
Glass Signs 
Globes 
Hold-up Equipment 
Ink 
Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 
5 Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps— Adding, Posting 
Machines 
Lobby Displays 
Loose Leaf Binders 
Maps 
Name Plates 
Night Depositories 
Night Depository Bags 
Paper 
Pass Books 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Perforating Machines 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posting Machines 
Posture Chairs 
Proof Machines 
Rubber Stamps 
Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Safety Paper 
Sandurns 
Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 
Seals 
Seals, Coin Bags 
Signs 
Sorting Trays 
Statistical Service 
Storage Files 
Supplies, Bank and Office 
Table and Floor Lamps 
Tear Gas 
Tellers— Bookkeepers Inter- 
communication Systems 
Thermometers—Giant, Elec- 
trical Advertising 
Time and Delayed Time Clocks 
99 Travelers Checks 
100 Vaults 
101 Vault Alarms 
102 Vault Equipment 
103 Vault Ventilators 
104 Venetian Blinds 
105 Visible Records 
106 Window and Lobby Displays 


Loan Sources 
(Continued from page 296) 


when due, they would be charged 
back to the distributor’s account. 
The distributor saw in this, the op- 
portunity to get a receipt on accept- 
ance for the goods, and at the same 
time provide him with the eash for 
the goods in the dealers’ hands. 


39. A Nebraska banker rose early 
one morning and, in starting off for 
a stroll, met the milkman delivering 
the milk. In the course of a short 
chat, the milkman invited the banker 
te his farm to see how he handled 
the milk. The banker accepted the 
invitation, and when he arrived 
invitation, visiting not only the 
milk house where the milk was pas- 
teurized and bottled, but also the 
barns. 

‘‘Business is extra good,’’ said 
the milkman. ‘‘The only thing is, I 
ought to have more cows. I could 
sell more milk if I had them.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you buy’ more 
cows?’’ asked the banker. 

**T haven’t the capital.’’ 

‘*What capital would it take?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the milkman, ‘‘I 
would like to buy five cows, and 
that would cost about $400.’’ 

After a little figuring as to the 
extra income these five cows would 
produce, the banker offered to lend 
the money to buy the cows, if pay- 
ments would be made on the note 
at least once a month. 


40. A banker in Minnesota met 
his milkman on the street one day 
and stopped to talk with him. 

‘*You look rather down-hearted,”’ 
he remarked. 

**T am,’’ said the milkman. ‘‘The 
local council just passed an ordi- 
nance that the milk in this town 
must be pasteurized.”’ 

‘“Well, why don’t you pasteur- 
ize your milk?’’ asked the banker. 

‘*That would take some extra eap- 
ital,’’? said the milkman. ‘‘I would 
have to buy a pasteurizing ma- 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY, Rand MfNally & Co. 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please have sent to us buying information on 


chine.”’ 

This remark gave the banker an 
opportunity to ask more questions 
and get more information about the 
milkman’s business. The banker saw 
that it would be comparatively easy 
for the milkman to pay for the pas- 
teurizer within six months if the 
loan were made. He made the loan. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Who’s Who On The Cover 


In the intermittent series of cover pic- 
tures through which Rand M€Nally Bank- 
ers Monthly has sought to illustrate the 
varied functions of bank operation and 


management, it seems particularly apt 


that the Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association should be chosen 
to dramatize the operating committee. 


Most of our readers will have little 
difficulty in identifying President L. M. 
Giannini, at the left end of the confer- 
ence table. Seated next to him is Hugh 
L. Clary, vice president and vice chairman 
of the operating committee, over which 
Mr. Giannini is presiding. Beside Mr. 
Clary is Mr. A. Fenton, vice president and 
personnel director of the Association. 


Bankers Monthly appreciates the court- 
esy of these gentlemen in making possible 
this picture, which was specially posed for 
this magazine. 


Business Men To Study 
Again At Harvard 


Business men will convene at the Har- 
vard Business School during the month of 
July, to participate in the school’s fifth 
special session for executives. During the 
four-week period, Professor T. H. Sand- 
ers and his associates plan to guide dis- 
cussions of problems arising from the con- 
struction and interpretation of financial 
statements. Actual business data, collected 
from published sources and in the field by 
the school’s research staff, will be used as 
a basis for the questions to be considered. 

Consolidated statements will be given a 


deal of attention. The work will 
include a consideration of, various financial 
policies and their effect on accounting for 
income. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on the evaluation of the capacity 
and policies of management as revealed 
by the accounting information. The 
course will conelude with a view to the 
determination of short-term and _ long- 
term credit policy in connection with the 
operation of commercial and investment 
banks, manufacturing establishments, and 
wholesale houses. . 

The four previous sessions, held from 
1928 through 1931, were attended by ap- 
proximately 700 men, representing 350 
companies. 

Admission is limited to men with suffti- 
cient experience in business to insure them 
full benefit from the work, and to a num- 
ber that will facilitate active classroom 
discussion. 
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Bankers Active On 
Cleveland Fair 


Directors of the Great Lakes Exposition, 
to be held in Cleveland, late in the sum- 
mer of 1936, have selected three important 
bankers to aid in the important task of 
making this big show a success. John C. 
MeHannan, vice-president of the Ceatral 
National Bank of Cleveland, is Exposi- 
tion treasurer, while I. F. Freiberger, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust, and L. B. 
Williams, chairman of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland, are vice-presidents. 


Waller New Director Of 
Hamilton Bank Staff 


Wilmer J. Waller, vice-president and 
eashier of the Hamilton National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., was recently elected to 
the bank’s directorate. Mr. Waller has 
been with the Hamilton since it was or- 
ganized, prior to that time was an officer 
of the old Federal-American National 
Bank and Trust Co., and is a fornfer presi- 
dent of the District Bankers Association. 


Burdett Advances In 
Boston Bank 


William F. Burdett, cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston, Mass., 
has recently been advanced to the vice- 
presidency. Mr. Burdett has been in the 
banking business for nearly 45 years— 
most of that time with the Merchants Na- 
tional. 

Edward W. Supple, formerly manager 
of the foreign department, and more re- 
cently assistant cashier, is the new cashier. 
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66 Years A Banker, 
Sechwitzgebel Record 


On the first day of May, Henry C. 
Schwitzgebel, a vice-president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
checked off his 66th year in the banking 
profession. Fifty-eight of those years 
have been spent with the Commerce Trust 
and with its predecessor, the National 
Bank of Commerce. 


There is no indieation, however, that the 
banking profession is likely to part with 
‘*Unecle Henry’’ in the near future, as 
every morning finds him at his desk well 
before the opening hour, despite the fact 
that he will be 80 next January. Starting 
as a messenger boy for the old German 
Savings Bank in 1870, Mr. Schwitzgebel’s 
66 years of service have been marked, not 
only by constant advancement, but by the 
growing affection of his fellow-workers as 
well. Any banker must feel a touch of 
pride in contemplating such a record. 


Adams Directs School Drive 


Nathan Adams, president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, Texas, has re- 
cently been named general chairman of 
the $1,000,000,000 campaign for Southern 
Methodist University. 


At the same time, announcement was 
made of the election of T. E. Jackson, 
southwestern manager of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., to the First National’s 
directorate. 


Graham Urged For A. I. B. Post 


Banker friends of T. E. (Eddie) Gra- 
ham, assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, are 

urging his election as 

a member of the Na- 

tional Executive Coun- 

ceil of the American 

Institute of Banking 

at the annual con- 

vention in Seattle 

this coming June. 

They feel that such 

an election would fit- 

tingly climax 13 years 

of devoted service in 

institute work. He 

T. B. Gnamam has held every office 

in the Fort Worth chapter, has been ac- 

tive in the National affairs of the organ- 

ization, and is now completing his third 
year as associate councilman. 

A native Texan, Mr. Graham was 
formerly Deputy U. S. Internal Revenue 
collector, resigning that position to join 
the First National Bank of Fort Worth in 
1922. 
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Bankers Support Columbus 
Better Business 


When Robert W. Laylin, vice-president 
of the City National Bank and Trust Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was elected a trustee of 
the Columbus Better Business Bureau, he 
joined five other bankers, all of whom 
were re-elected. These other bankers upon 
whom Columbus depends as guardians of 
its business ethics are: Gen. Chauncey B. 
Baker, chairman of the board of the Mar- 
ket Exchange Bank Co.; F. O. 
dinger, a director of the City 
3ank and Trust Co.; B. G. Huntington, 
president of the Huntington National 
Bank; Alfred J. Kobacker, director of the 
State Industrial Bank, and C. A. Kegel- 
mayer, assistant vice-president of the Ohio 
National. 


Schroe- 
National 


California Bank Again 
Issues “150 Largest” 


For the tenth consecutive year, the Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, has issued its 
brochure: ‘‘The Deposit Liabilities of 
One Hundred and Fifty of the Largest 
American, British, Colonial and Dominion 
Banks.’’ Heading this list, with deposits 
of $3,254,054,000, is the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. The second largest 
bank in the English speaking world is the 
Midland Bank of London with deposits of 
$2,180,024,299. The Chase National Bank 
of New York is third with $2,075,121,091. 

There are eight other banks with de 


posits of over a billion dollars as follows: 
Barclays Bank Ltd., London; Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., London; National City Bank, New 
York; Westminster Bank Ltd., London; 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York; National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., London; Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., San Francis-o; 
and Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago. 

The combined total deposits for the 150 
banks of $51,091,850,995 new all 
time high, being more than over the 
1935 total. 

A copy of this little booklet may be 
obtained by addressing the California 
Bank, Los Angeles, California. 


sets a 
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First National Bank, 
Herington, Kansas 


The Common Stock of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Herington, Kansas, was 
given as $15,000 and Preferred Stock as 
$35,000 in the First 19386 Rand MCNally 
Bankers Directory. These items should be 
reversed and should read: 
errr rer $35,000.00 
Preferred Stock 15,000.00 


American Trust 
Advances Brown 


Fred P. Elsey, president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Co. of San Francisco, has an- 
nounced the election of B. B. Brown, vice- 
president and secretary, as trust officer of 


You are affected 


by daily activities 
in business! 


Changes take place daily in finance... merchan- 


dising .. . in products . 
turing... 


.. commodities . . . manufac- 
in public acceptance. 


What is being done by companies which are the 
industries of the Central West affects the entire 


business structure—changes methods of procedure. 


No one wants to base decisions on information a 
week or two old. Be informed of these changing 


conditions daily. 


Read the only complete news of 


business, finance and industry available daily to the 
Central West. This news is published every busi- 
ness morning in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


ARG LA Brkid STREET JOURNAL —e 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West’’ 





that institution. Mr. Brown, who has been 
acting head of the trust department, has 
been with the American Trust Co., and its 
predecessor for the past 16 years. 


A New Way To Sell 
The Trust Idea 


The Harvard Trust Company of Cam 
bridge, Mass., has told the story of what 
happens when a business man is made 
administrator of an estate. This story is 
told in the words of the business man who 
found that the work in handling his part- 
ner’s estate was a great burden. The true- 
ness of the story makes it particularly 
interesting and without any argument. of 
any kind, every reader is convinced that 
he does not want to bother his friends to 
take care of his business after he is dead. 

This experience was first published in a 
series of small booklets mailed at inter- 
vals and then at the end of the mailing of 
these small booklets, the whole story was 
brought together in one larger booklet. 
The trust company reports good results. 


Vaughan Promoted In 


Bank Of America 


Dr. A. H. Giannini, chairman of the 
general executive committee, of the Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A., Los An- 
geles, Calif., has announced the promo- 
tion of E. I. Vaughan to the position of 
vice-president, filling the vacancy of the 
late Orra E. Monnette. Mr. Vaughan has 
been with the institution for seven years, 
holding the position of trust officer in the 
bank’s Los Angeles headquarters. 


Banker Heads Omaha 
Community Chest 


The 1936 Community Chest of Omaha, 
Neb., has banker representation in the per- 
sons of W. Dale Clark, president of the 
Omaha National Bank, and Mrs. T. L. 
Davis, wife of the president of the First 
National Bank. Mr. Clark was re-elected 
president of the Chest and Mrs. Davis was 
elected to the board of directors. 


Kinney Joins Detroit Bank 


Joseph M. Dodge, president of the 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich., has an- 
nounced the appointment, as_ vice-presi- 
dent, of Charles A. Kinney, formerly vice- 
president and director of the Guardian 
National Bank of Commerce of Detroit. 
For the last three years, Mr. Kinney has 
been chief liquidator of the ‘atter institu- 
tion. 


Rossetti Heads 
Los Angeles Chest 


Having served his city’s Community 
Chest in the various capacities of board 
member, vice-president, and chairman of 
the finance committee since its inception 
12 years ago, V. H. Rossetti, president of 
the Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, has been recently 
elected to the presidency of this com- 
munity enterprise for the coming year. 
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Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Colorado 


In the First 1936 Rand MC€Nally Bank- 
ers Directory, The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Colorado, was shown as having 
Other Securities of $9,294,000.00 and 
Loans and Discounts of $1,582,000.00. 
These items were reversed and should have 
read: 

Other Securities............ $1,582,000.00 
Loans & Discounts 9,294,000.00 


Jones Addresses 


Memphis A. I. B. 


Raymond E. Jones, vice-president of the 
Bank of Manhattan Co., New York City, 
was the principal speaker at the April 
forum of the Memphis, Tenn. chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. This 
was the third of a series of forum dinners 
arranged by the chapter for this year. 


Coulthard Retires From 
Canadian Bank 


After over 30 years of service with the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, W. J. Coult- 
hard, vice-president and assistant manager 
of the Los Angeles branch, has accepted a 
leave of absence prior to his retirement on 
pension. T. B. Weatherbee, vice president 
and manager, announces that Mr. Coult- 
hard’s duties will be assumed by Edwin 
Morgan. 


Seaboard Elects Casey 


Robert L. Casey, Los Angeles, Calif. 
banker, has been doubly honored within 
the past month. He has been elected a 
vice-president of the Seaboard National 
Bank of Los Angeles, and has also been 
appointed treasurer of the 72nd National 
Elks Convention which will meet in that 
city in July. 


Duplicate listings may be elimi- 
nated by sorting transit items geo- 
graphically before they are handled 
by the transit department. 


Convention Calendar 


National Conventions 


A. B. A.—September 21-24 (St. Francis 
Hotel) San Francisco 

A. I, B.—June 8-12. Seattle, Wash. (Olym- 
pic Hotel) 

F. A. A.—September 14-17—Nashville, 
Tenn. 

I. B. A.—December 2-6—Augusta, Ga. 

Mid-Continent Regional Conference, Na- 
tional Assn. of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers—May 8-9—Louisville, Ky. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 7-9— 
Memphis, Tenn. 

National Assn. Mutual Savings Banks— 
May 13-15—Atlantie City. (Hotel Tray- 
more) 


National Safe Deposit Assn.—May 21-23— 
St. Louis, Mo. (Coronado Hotel) 

U. S. Bldg. and Loan League—October 
14-16—New York City. 


State Conventions 


Alabama—May 21-22—Montgomery. (Jeff 
Davis Hotel) 

Arkansas—May 21-22—Hot Springs. (Ar- 
lington Hotel) = 

California—May 20-22—Sacramento. (Ho- 
tel Senator) 

Colorado—June 19-20—Glenwood Springs. 

Delaware—September 10 (tentative) Re- 
hoboth. 

D. C.—May 28-31—White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. (Greenbrier Hotel) 

Idaho—Middle of June—Hayden Lake. 
(Bozanta Tavern) 

Illinois—May 25-27—St. Louis, Mo. 

Indiana—May 21-22+Indianapolis. 

Iowa—June 1-3—Des Moines. (Fort Des 
Moines Hotel) 

Kansas—May 4-6—Kansas City, Mo. 
(Municipal Auditorium) 

Maryland—May 21-22—Atlantie City. 

Massachusetts—June 11-13—Swampscott. 
(New Ocean House) 

Michigan—June 26-29—Mackinaec Island. 
(Grand Hotel) 

Minnesota—July 
Hotel) 

Mississippi—May 19-20—Memphis, Tenn. 
(Peabody Hotel) 

Missouri—May 4-6—Kansas City. (Munic- 
ipal Auditorium) 

Montana—July 24-25—Yellowstone Nat’l 
Park (Old Faithful Inn) 

New Hampshire—Probably in May. 

New Jersey—May 21-23—Atlantic City. 
(Ambassador Hotel) 

New Mexico—May 15-16—Raton. 

New York State—June 20-22— Bolton 
Landing (The Sagamore). 

North Carolina—June 7-12—Shipboard to 
Bermuda. 

North Dakota—Sometime in June. 

Ohio—May 27-28—Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—May 7-8—Tulsa. (Mayo Ho- 
tel) 

Oregon—June 12-13—Portland. 

Pennsylvania—May 20-22—Atlantie City. 
(Hotel Traymore) 

Rhode Island—Sometime in June. 

Tennessee—May 19-20—Memphis. (Pea- 
body Hotel) 

Texas—May 19-21—Houston. 

Utah—June 22-23—Bryce Canyon. 

Vermont—Early in June—Morrisville. 

Virginia—June 18-20—Virginia Beach. 
(Cavalier Hotel) 

Washington—June 18-19—Spokane. 

West Virginia—June 26-27—White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va. 

Wisconsin—June 22-24—Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—June 26-27—Casper 


1-3—Duluth. (Duluth 


York Trust Company, 
York, Pa. 


In reporting to the Blue Book for the 
First 1936 Edition, the York Trust Co., 
York Pa., included in their liabilities 
$1,000,000 of surplus as preferred stock. 

The bank’s capital as of December 31, 
1935 was $750,000, its surplus $1,000,000 
and its total banking resources $8,103,000. 
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HAVANA? HAWAII? 
EUROPE ? 


Would you like to take a 
trip—leisurely and carefree? 
Don’t envy the man who does 
—make up your mind TODAY 
to be able to travel yourself. 
You ean, if you will— 


Start right now while you 
have the time and energy to 
forge ahead. Getting ahead 
means having the necessary 
knowledge. And you can have 
it, if you will— : 


Study. After deliberate 
consideration Rand M®Nally 
& Company has selected these 
three books as embodying all 
the fundamentals of banking 
—the Blue Book Library of 
Banking Practice—the best of 
the hundreds written on bank- 
ing. Facts, not theories, under- 
standably written, enjoyably 
read. You will— 


Prove to yourself that you 
can progress. Send for these 
books today—on a five-day 
approval plan if you wish— 
but get these books, read them, 
and soon you will be on your 
way up—up to that better job, 
more money, leisure for travel. 


xxkenwek 


Paste this coupon 

on a penny postcard 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me on a 5-day approval 
plan the Blue Book Library of Banking 
Practice. If I like them I will honor 
your memorandum statement for $10 for 
the 3, $7.50 for 2, or $5 for 1, or I will 
return them all to you if I do not care to 
keep them. 


Se OR © OER MRI « pe omen Feet’. 
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CORRESPONDENT BANK 
SERVICE 


Tue Cuasz Nationat Bank represents a large 
number of banks and bankers as New York 


correspondent and reserve depository. 


In addition to routine banking service, the 


Chase offers correspondents: 


Loan accommodations at short notice on terms war- 


ranted by conditions. 


Current information and statistical data on all types 


of investments. 


Facilities for the safekeeping of securities and for plac- 
ing orders in all security, commercial paper and ac- 


ceptance markets. 


An international organization for clearing foreign 


items. 


Reports on trade situations and on the financial con- 


dition of companies and individuals, here and abroad. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 





AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 








Strate & Town 


PON Es oo cicacewewnns .National 2; State 10. ......... Total 12 
New Branches .............. National 7; State 6. ......... Total 13 
MOORES TI go vic cccvccvsces oer eee Total 3 
NaME or BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL Surpius & PRESIDENT CasHIER 





California 
Chico 


Laguna Beach 


Long Beach 


Portola 

Quincy 

San Francisco 

Weaverville 
lowa 

Clearfield 

Henderson 

Lake Park 


Sully 


Kentucky 
Erlanger 


Louisiana 
Ponchatoula 


Minnesota 
Franklin 


Montana 
Belt 


New Jersey 
Glen Rock 


North Carolina 
Mount Olive 


North Dakota 
Neche 


Ohio 
Minerva 


Oregon 
North Bend 


South Carolina 
Heath Springs 
Simpsonville 


Tennessee 
Donelson 


Texas 
Hondo 


Huntsville 
Sherman 


West Vir, 


Moundsville 


Wisconsin 
Plymouth 





*The Anglo California National Bank of San 
Francisco, Chico Branch 90-1338 (Opened 
Mar. 28) 

*Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Laguna Beach Branch 90-1031 (Opened 
Mar. 21) 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fourth & American 
Branch 90-1070 (Opened Feb. 15) 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn.,|......... 


Feather River Branch of San Francisco 90-956 
(Opened Feb. 11) 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn.,|......... 


Quincy Branch of San Francisco 90-652 
(Opened Feb. 11) 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn., 
Visitacion Valley Branch 11-184 
(Opened Feb. 10) 

*Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
some. Weaverville Branch 90-1368 (Opened 
Mar. 16) 


-_— eRe wT (Office of Sharpsburg) 
‘eb 


we ay Savings pe (Office of State Savings Bank,|.... 


Council Bluffs) (Opened Mar. 7) 

*Security State Bank 72-2055 (Opened Mar. 30. 
Succeeded First National Bank) 

*Kellogg Savings Bank (Office of Kellogg Savings 
Bank, Kellogg) (Opened Apr. 1) 


The Community Bank 73-786 
(Opened Feb. 15) 


Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (Temporary Office of|}......... 


Hammond, La.) (Reported Feb. 19) 


*Franklin State Bank 75-1620 (To open May 2) 
Belt Valley Bank 93-520 (To open in March) 
Glen Rock Bank 55-593 (Opened Feb. 8 


Succeeded Glen Rock National Bank) 


Bank of Mount Olive 66-258 ie March 2. 
Took over First National Bank) 


Citizens State Bank 77-664 (Opened Feb. 8. 
Succeeded First National Bank in Neche) 


*Minerva Banking Co. 56-1255 (Closed Sept. 29, 
1934, reopened Apr. 3, 1936) 


*First National Bank of Portland (Branch of 
Portland) 96-79 (Opened Mar. 2) 


Heath Springs Depository 67-722 (Opened Mar.2)|..... 


*Farmers Bank of Simpsonville 67-457 (Con- 
servator bank. Reopened Apr. 1) 


*Bank of Donelson. (Opened Mar. 26. 
over Donelson Bank & Trust Co.) 


Took 


The Hondo National Bank 88-317 
(Opened Feb. 3. Succeeded First National 
Bank and Hondo State Bank) 


Huntsville National Bank 88-401 
Charter issued March 6. Conversion of 
untsville Bank & Trust Co.) 
ae a State Bank 88-2178 (Opened 
ar 


Marshall County Bank 69-99 
(Closed May 23, 1933, reopened Feb. 15, 1936) 


Citizens State Bank (Plymouth Office of Sheboygan) 
(Opened Feb. 27) 
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PRoFitTs 








15,000 15,000 
Surplus 
10,000 2,000 
Surplus 
25,000 5,000 
Surplus 
50,000 36,000 
25,000 58,000 
15,000 13,940 
Profits 
ye SE 
25,000 2,500 
Surplus 
25,000 10,000 

Common Surplus 
25, 

Preferred 
Te 
Pee 
75,000 2,000 
50,000; Profits 

Capital 

Notes 





R. B. Henton 

F. A. Woehner 
C. H. Ramsey 
T. R. Thigpen 


K. O. Paulson 


E. C. Bridges 
D. L. Bramlett 


R. D. Stanford 


G. W. Gilliam 


A. T. Randolph 


|\J. H. Perry 


Martin Brown 








|L. R. Brown, Manager 


. |F. D. Hevener, Manager 


Amelia C. Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier 


A. M. Travis, Manager 


|A. J. Nardi, Manager 


R. O. Kelly, Manager 


C. H. Young, Manager 
R. E. Anderson, Manager 
Ernest McDowell 

L. H. Macy, Manager 


W. H. Folmer 


G. A. Johnson 
L. V. Jackson 
J. C. Stevens 
E. C. Casey 

J. L. Symington 


C. P. Kibber, Manager 


W. R. Hilliard 
D. L. Bramlett, Jr. 


J. F. Weakley 
Chas. Finger 


Raymond Davis 


IC. E. Wood 


|Claude F. Smith 





O. A. Scheibe, Manager 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 




















State & Town eee ee ee | Former NAME How CHANGED | CaPITAL gooey PRESIDENT | CasHIER 
a | ; -—*? 
Colquitt Bailey Banking Co. |Bailey Banking Co. Ie Ser eee eee J. W. Bailey J. L. Crawford 
(Private) 64-1166 | (Private), Damascus Mar. 10 | 
Illinois } f 
Bradford Bradford Banking Co. |Phenix Banking Co. TE. Hage iw enw wake ewe ebellebees Seneebs se aa kedbeneenee One aseecee 
70-949 Eff .Mar. 1 
Kansas | | 
Holton *The Kansas State Bank | Kansas State Bank Title $ 50,000 $ 10,000)W. C. Roche |Harry Bradley 
83-206 | Eff. Mar. 18 | 
Kentucky | - | 
Pikeville Pikeville National Bank & | Pikeville National Bank a Serer eet rer crye: mre rrr rrr rrr re a WE ial eed Baul 
Trust Co. 73-269 | Eff. Feb. 3 
Michigan | : | , 
Ann Arbor Ann Arbor Savings & Ann Arbor Savings Bank, Merger 150,000 230,000/R. E. Reichert iF. T. Stowe. 
Commercial Bank 74-100} Farmers & Mechanics Bank) Eff. Feb. 17 Common Surplus | 
and First National Bank & 800,000 | 
Trust Co. | Preferred } 
Missouri ; 
Linn *Linn State Bank Rich Fountain Bank, Moved and | 20,000 11,000| John Klebba Alphonse Fick 
80-1401 Rich Fountain | changed title 
| | Mar. 23 | 
New Jersey | 
Newark *Bank of Commerce |Marzano State Bank & ROR: Bcc a coccinea ede or menehe ae esa peeensee Bee ara 
55-2 | & Trust Co. change title | 
Ohio | filed Feb. 10. | } . 
Canton *First Trust & Savings Central Savings Bank & Merger | 300,000 84,930) H. J. Fast iT. M. Kober, 
Bank 56-76 | Trust Co., with First Eff. Mar. 7 | Capital | | Sec.-Treas. 
Trust & Savings Bank 175,000 | 
| Debentures } 
Oklahoma ” se 
Crescent *Farmers & Merchants |First State Bank, Lovell Merger .|H. A. Adams Ernest Williams 
Bank 86-413 | with Farmers & Eff. Feb. 29 
Merchants Bank, | 
Crescent | : } 
Purcell *McClain County National |McClain County National Merger 50,000 67,000/J. H. Wells |E. L. Sherman 
Bank 86-1161 | Bank, Purcell and First Eff. Mar. 2 | 
State Bank, Wayne 
Tennessee | : = 
Greeneville *Greene County Bank |Greene County Union Bank Title 125,000 18,000|P. C. Wakefield J. H. Kilday 
87-183 | Eff. Mar. 1 Common Profits 
| 75,000 
Preferred 
Wisconsin 
Green Bay Wisconsin State Bank 79-61/Farmers Exchange Bank Title EG. in Feb.)... ..c.sscjeccesssessiesesees reer ry) err suet ecereeee 
Madison Bank of Madison 79-1050 (South Side State Bank Title Eff. Feb. 4 25,000 3,600|N. T. Gill A. C. Holscher 
Mosinee Mosinee Commercial Bank /State Bank of Mosinee Title 25,000 22,000|M. H. Altenburg (Orin Boeyink 
79-614 Eff. Feb. 17 35,000 | 
Capital 
Notes 


Discontinued Bank Titles 


Banks reported discontinued because of 
Failure, Liquidation, Absorption or 
Merger with closing dates and transit 
numbers. 

National 11; State 39; Private 2 


Li Li ctetr thawed ea des enesednsede sone 52 

Branch; State 4 

ALABAMA 

Stevenson—*Ténnessee Valley sank, 
(Branch of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Decatur). 61-246—Merged with Ten- 


nessee Valley Bank, Scottsboro Branch, 
Scottsboro, Mar. 9. 


CALIFORNIA 
Chico—*First National Bank. 9$0-1338— 
Purchased by The Anglo California 


National Bank of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, Mar. 28, which bank now 
operates a branch in Chico. 

Laguna Beach—*Citizens Bank. 90-1031 
—Taken over by Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, Mar. 21, which bank now 
operates a branch in Laguna Beach. 

Long Beach—Citizens State Bank. 90- 
1070—Absorbed by Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Feb. 15 which established 
a branch here retaining same A. B. A. 
number. 

Portola—Plumas County Bank (Branch 
of Quincy). 90-956—Taken over by 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Francisco, Feb. 11, 
which established a branch here re- 
taining same A. B. A. number. 

Quincy—Plumas County Bank. 90-652— 
Taken over by Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, Feb. 11, which established 
a branch here retaining same A. B. A. 
number. 

Ventura—*Bank of America, Ventura 
County Branch. 90-344—Taken over by 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Francisco and con- 
solidated with Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., Ventura 

Branch, Ventura, Mar. 28. 
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COLORADO 


Hooper—Hooper State Bank. 


82-322— 
Voluntary Liquidation Feb. 26. 
Parker—*Douglas County Bank. 


82-446 


—Certain assets and deposit liability 
taken over by Littleton National Bank, 


Littleton. 
3anking Department, Apr. 8. 


GEORGIA 


Certified out of the 


State 


Concord—J. F. Madden & Sons (Private). 


64-1002—Outside deposits 


liquidated 


and no new business solicited. Re- 


ported Feb. 3. 


INDIANA 


Columbia City—Columbia 
71-1220—Closed Feb. 18. 


State 


Bank. 


Earl Park—*Earl Park State Bank. 71- 





734—Closed March. 28. 
Flora—*Flora State Bank. 


71-542—De- 


posit liability assumed by Bright Na- 


tional Bank at Flora, Feb. 28. 

IOWA 

Lake Park—*First National 
2055—Succeeded by 
Bank, Mar. 30. 


Security 


Bank. 72- 


State 


Leland—*Leland Co-operative Bank. 72- 


2101—-Suspended Mar. 31. 


Shannon City—First National Bank. 72- 
&, 


1115—Voluntary 
1935. 
Strahan—Farmers 


liquidation 


State Bank. 





Deposit liability assumed by 


Nov. 


72-1992 


Ran- 


dolph State Bank, Randolph, Feb. 18. 


KANSAS 


Atchison—Commerce Trust Co. 
In liquidation. 

Goessel—*Goessel State Bank. 
Voluntary liquidation Mar. 9. 

Riley—*Farmers State Bank. 
Voluntary 


rendered certificate of 


83-16— 


83-848— 


83-661— 
liquidation Mar. 24. 
authority to 


Sur- 


transact its current business to Riley 


State Bank. 


KENTUCKY 
Franklinton—Peoples Bank. 


73-496— 











Taken over by Dept. of Banking for 
liquidation under date of Mar. 2. 
Harrodsburg—Farmers Trust Co. 173- 
654—In process of liquidation. Re- 

ported Feb. 17. 


LOUISIANA 

Zwolle—*Sabine State Bank & Trust Co. 
Branch of Sabine State Bank & Trust 
Co., Many). 84-253—Closed Mar. 1. 





MICHIGAN 

Richland—*Farmers State Savings Bank. 
74-808—Recorded liabilities assumed by 
State Bank of Augusta, Augusta. Mar. 
2. Remaining assets to be liquidated. 


MINNESOTA 

Bixby—State Bank of Bixby. 
Voluntary liquidation Jan. 1. 

Mendota—Mendota State Bank. 
—Voluntary liquidation Dec. 5. 


75-1162— 





75-1372 


MISSISSIPPI 


Starkville—*Merchants & Farmers Bank. 
85-146—In liquidation. Rep. Mar. 16. 


MISSOURI 
Bosworth—*Citizens Bank. 80-593— 
Taken over by First National Bank, 


Mar. 18. 

High Hill—Bank of High Hill. 80-1029— 
Closed by order of Board of Directors 
Feb. 21. 

Holden—*First National Bank. 80-1412— 
Purchased by Bank of Holden Mar. 16. 

Leonard—Farmers Bank. 80-1064—Closed 
Feb. 27. 

Linn—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 80- 
1450—Closed by order of its Board of 
Directors Mar. 6. 





NEBRASKA 

Falls City—*Nebraska State Bank. 76- 
1222—Taken over by Falls City State 
Bank, Mar. 2. 


NEW JERSEY 


Glen Rock—Glen Rock National Bank. 
55-593—Voluntary liquidation Feb. 8. 
Succeeded by Glen Rock Bank. 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 


PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


t Indicates Press Reports 


| 
Strate & Town | 
| 





NaME or Bank Cc 
Georgi 
Sees | TBank of Terrell 
Illinois 
Warren | tCitizens National Bank 
| 
lowa 
Mason City t*United Home Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Kentucky 
Louisville | *Peoples Bank of Louis- 
ville (Charter granted 
Mar. 30) 
Michigan 
Vicksburg \t*First National Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Kalamazoo) ‘ 
Minnesota 
Argyle t*Argyle State Bank 
Nebraska 
Cedar Rapids t*Cedar Rapids State Bank 
Ohio 
Holgate t*Holgate State Bank | 
Oregon | 
Albany t*First Savings Bank 
Texas | 
Baytown t*Peoples State Bank | 


Beaumont t*Citizens Industrial Bank 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mount Olive—First National Bank. 66- 
258—Taken over by the new Bank of 
Mount Olive Mar. 2. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Neche—First National Bank in Neche. 
77-664—-Voluntary liquidation Feb. 7. 
Succeeded by Citizens State Bank. 


OHIO 

Lakewood—Peoples National Bank. 56- 
1379—Assets purchased by Lorain 
Street Bank, Cleveland, Feb. 21. 


OREGON 


North Bend—-*North Bend National Bank. 
96-79—Taken over by First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, Mar. 2, 
which bank now operates a_ branch 
in North Bend, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Heath Springs—Bank of Heath Springs. 
67-277—Voluntary liquidation Feb. 12. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Amherst—*Farmers State Bank. 78-496 
—Suspended Mar. 20. 


TENNESSEE 

Clifton—*Clifton State Bank. 
Closed Mar. 28. 

Donelson—*Donelson Bank & Trust Co. 
87-536—Voluntary liquidation Mar. 25. 
Taken over by new Bank of Donelson 

Johnson City—Industrial Bank of East 
Tennessee, Inc. Discontinued. Changed 
to Industrial Loan & Finance Corp. 
and not operating as a bank. 


87-764— 





TEXAS 

Benjamin—*Benjamin State Bank. 88- 
942—Closed Mar. 18. 
Edinburg—*American State Bank & 
Trust Co. 88-1040—Closed by the Board 
of Directors and placed in the hands 
of the Banking Commissioner for 
liquidation Apr. 1. 
ondo—First National Bank. 88-317— 
= ar re by Hondo National Bank, 


eb. 3. 

Hondo—Hondo State Bank. 88-318— 
Taken over by Hondo National Bank 
Feb. 3. 

Huntsville—Huntsville Bank & Trust 
Co. 88-401—Converted to Huntsville 
National Bank, Mar. 6. 

Morgan Mill—*First State Bank. 88-1588 

—Taken over by Farmers-First Na- 

tional Bank, Stephenville, Mar. 21. 

Perrin—First National Bank. 88-1639— 

Voluntary liquidation Feb. 3. 
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|Sureius & 
PrRorits 


CORRESPONDENT 
} 
| 
| 
| 


APITAL 


fo ere T. K. Cobb and H. A. Wilkinson 
| errr Perr err ere oe 
Surplus 
and 
Undivided 
Profits re 
150,000 . C. O. Wilkinson, President, 
Northwest Savings Bank 
C. G. Moline and E. I. Amund- 
gaard, Incorporators 
25,000 ...+|F. J. MgGowan and F. M. 
Jackson, Incorporators 
3,500 ....|L, E. Fruth, Liberty Center, 
and E. M. Burgel, Incorpora- 
tors 
30,000 S. E. Young and A. C. Schmidt, 
Incorporators 
25,000 5,000 John Dyer, President; R. G. 
Surplus Florence, Cashier } 
50,000 ..... Fred Dewey and J. E. Finks, 


Incorporators 


Sherman—Central State Bank. 88-44— 
Closed by Directors. In receivership 
Jan. 31. 

Troy—Citizens Exchange Bank (Private). 
88-1327—Business acquired by Farmers 
State Bank, Temple, Jan. 25. 


WISCONSIN 


Cudahy—Cudahy Mutual Savings Bank. 
79-1047—Closed Jan. 8. In liquidation. 

Mosinee—Farmers State Bank. 79-851— 
Merged with State Bank of Mosinee, 
Feb. 17. 

Plymouth—Plymouth Exchange 3ank. 
79-239—Absorbed by Citizens State 
Bank, Sheboygan, Feb. 27. 

Plymouth—State Bank of Plymouth. 79- 
238—Absorbed by Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Feb. 27. 


Corrections 


To be made in the First 1936 Rand 
MENally Bankers Directory. 


ARKANSAS 

MULBERRY—lIn the First 1936 Edition 
of Rand M¢€Nally Bankers Directory. 
the symbol A denoting membership in 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 
ation was inadvertently omitted in the 
report of the Bank of Mulberry, Mul- 
berry, Arkansas. This bank is a mem- 
ber of the F. D. IL. C. 


COLORADO 
DENVER—Denver National Bank. See 
page 180. 
Other Securities and Loans and Dis- 
counts reversed. 
Should read: 


Other Securities......... $1,582,000.00 
Loans & Discounts...... 9,294,000,00 
KANSAS 


HERRINGTON—First 
See page 428. 
Common Stock and Preferred Stock 
reversed. 

Should read: 
OR Pee eee $35,000.00 
PrOTOPTOR TROCK soc ccc ccccee 15,000.00 


National Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
YORK—York Trust Co. See page 1072. 
Eliminate under liabilities— 


Preferred Stock......... $1,000,000.00 
Add under liabilities— 
RU ove wicaceeeésaes 1,000,000.00 


QUOTATIONS 


"Real estate is approaching the dawn of a 
new day. The job ahead of real estate 
organizations, national, state, and local, for 
1936, is to set up all along the line such 
conditions as will encourage useful real 
estate enterprises and help good invest- 
ments stay good.’’—Walter W. Rose. 


CJ 


*'We should not expect our customers to 
be bankers. That is our job. When it is 
impossible to grant a customer's request, he 
is entitled to a clear explanation.’’—Robert 
V. Fleming. 


J 


"It is easy enough to define an “ideal 
bond account” for the small bank—70% 
governments, average maturity not over 10 
years, some maturities each year and no 
corporation bond rated below “AAA.” 
The trouble is that the average small bank 
cannot make a living on an ideal bond 
account.'’—Edward H. Hilliard. 


Cc 


“It always is difficult for business men to- 
get a clear-cut picture of the true Washing- 
ton situation. The present situation greatly 
increases this difficulty. A bitter election 
campaign is under way, and politics, artful 
and devious, dominates every move. Con- 
flicting and misleading statements are 
common. Propaganda and partisanship are 
rampant, facts are distorted and issues be- 
clouded—to the point where the business 
man does not know what to believe.'’’— 
Willard M. Kiplinger. 


cS 


“Factories are merged for financial 
reasons, and the first things to happen 
are the increase of prices and the stopping 
of improvements in the product. We 
have some startling illustrations of this in 
America.'’—Henry Ford. 


Cc 


“As foreign commissions sent over here 
to study our banking system have testified, 
the bankers in America understand what 
industrial progress is. They work with in- 
dustry and are ready to take chances with 
industry in new things. Our foreign friends 
complained that their banks are just safe 
deposit boxes.’’— Merle Thorpe, Editor, 
Nation's Business. 


Cc 


“T think it would be a grave mistake to 
regard gold as an outworn instrument in 
monetary affairs. On the contrary, I 
believe it will continue to perform a valu- 
able service, though of a kind somewhat 
different from its service in the past.’’"— 
Hon. R. McKenna. 


CS 


“We have been for years following 
policies that have been undermining the 
earning capacity of the railway industry. 
Congress at every session adds to these 
policies and is confronted with demands 
for more of them. If they are not reversed, 
private capital will refuse to go into or 
stay in the railroad industry. Government 
will then have to furnish the capital for 
maintaining railway operation; and govern- 
ment ownership will have become unavoid- 
able.’"—Samuel O. Dunn, Chairman of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. and 
editor of Railway Age. 
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Note With Stub 


For Large And Small Loans 


By B. GRALIKER 


The cashier of the Milliken National Bank, 
Decatur, Illinois, describes a_ successful 
form for amortization of slow loans. 


E HAVE been using a partial- 
payment form of note for 
more than two and one-half years 
and find its use very satisfactory, 
particularly in liquidating notes 
that have been slow and of long 
standing. We also find this type of 
note very convenient to borrowers. 
For illustration: Within the past 
year we arranged with the heirs of 
an estate to furnish $9,000 for im- 
provements of business property, 
which is renting for a minimum of 
$500 per month, plus percentage on 
cross sales, to a chain store. All 
heirs, of course, signed the note. We 
apply the minimum monthly rent 
on this obligation on the dates in- 
dicated on the stub and on note. In 
this case, the note was made on a 
six-months basis, and will be re- 


Our Real Estate Loans 
Are Liquid 


* (Continued from page 289) 


couldn’t possibly lose, and we see 
to it that the title is clear before we 
make any loan. 


The same policy of investigation 
applies to city borrowers. If a man 
says that he has a certain salary, 
we find out whether he has. When 
he says that he owes certain people 
only, we find out if he has given us 
an exact statement. We find out 
about his paying habits. Sometimes 
we find out about his personal 
habits. However, we make it a 
practice to know as much as pos- 
sible of these things beforehand, so 
that we have to take the least pos- 
sible amount of a man’s time in 
consideration of his application for 
a loan. We consider the purpose for 
which he wants the loan, too, and 
will refuse a loan for a purpose 
which seems to us sure to result in 
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Jan -, 9 $____ —__ 
Fe. —, 9a 8 -—___— 
Mas. —, 9__ §__- _____ 


rower with instructions to present 
it with each payment. When a pay- 
ment is made, we insert the date of 
payment both on the stub and on 
the face of the note. 

At present, we have 67 notes of 
this type in our files, aggregating 
approximately $32,000. My guess 
would be that, during the period 
we have used this form, we have 
used approximately 250 of them. 
The average amount, excluding the 
above mentioned large note of $9.- 


Decatur, [ilisois ——_—__ 
received, we jointly and severally promise to pay to the order of 


For value 
THE MILLIKIN NATIONAL BANK OF DECATUR 


Deilary 
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Mey — 0 — §—__. —___ 
jens ., BW S—_. —_— 
ity —, 9 — 
Aug. —, 9 §$-____ —__- 
Sept. _, 19 $-- 

Oct. —, 19 
Nov. —, 19. 
Dec. —, 9 — 
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newed from time to time until the 
entire amount is paid. 

On the face of the note, at the 
left end, is a schedule of payments 
to be made, monthly or semi- 
monthly. Also, at the left end, is a 
perforated stub which has the same 
schedule of payments as indicated 
on the face of the note. This stub 
is detached and given to the bor- 


failure, unless we see that the man 
will go elsewhere. Then we will 
make a loan that is sure to give us 
a profit if we should have to fore- 
close. 

Another thing that we will not 
do is go out of our own territory. 
We often have chances to make 
loans on property in adjoining 
counties or nearby cities where our 
officers are not experienced, but we 
do not make the loans. We stay at 
home, where we know values and 
are sure of what we can do. We may 
miss some choice loans in this way, 
but we do know, having often seen 
it proved, that we have missed some 
very choice failures. 

The collection of our loans is 
really simple. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the loans do not come to my 
attention, or to that of any other 
officer of the bank, on loans that we 
have made in recent years, after 
they are made, unless the borrower 
wishes to talk personally with one 


at ts Bankong rooms, in monthly installments, 


—— \ 
according to annexed schedule, with interest at 
ven per cent. per annum from maturity until paid. On failure to pay any in 

wopard shall become immedutely due and 


000, would be in the neighborhood 
of $150. 

I believe the general use of this 
type of note is a matter of educat- 
ing the public, as frequently it has 
been our experience that many cus- 
tomers were surprised to learn that 
they could have the privilege of 
making monthly or semi-monthly 
payments. 


of us at the time he makes his pay- 
ment. Ninety per cent of the 
amortization payments are made 
promptly upon receipt of the no- 
tices which go out from the cashier 
in charge of the note file. 

On properties on which we had 
to foreclose, mostly on loans carried 
over from the pre-depression period, 
we made a profit for the bank by 
spending some money on the prop- 
erties in rehabilitating them before 
we offered them for sale. 

We are sometimes called hard- 
boiled, hard-headed and _hard- 
hearted bankers, because of our 
method of handling loans.. But we 
believe, after all, that it is really a 
constructive thing. Laxity in money 
matters just doesn’t go with our 
scheme of banking, and we see no 
reason at all for teaching our cus- 
tomers laxity in money matters, 
when there is so much peril, for 
our customers, especially, in that 
course. 
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The Shiva Dragon Pagoda at Rangoon in 
Burma. This is the country Kipling wrote 
about in his poem “The Road to Mandalay.” 


————— See 
Dusk at Honaunau, Kona district of the island 
of Hawaii. The ruins of the ancient city of 
refuge shows in the background. 





London, England 
The Tower Bridge over the Thames. Elevators 
e pedestrians up the massive Gothic towers 
to the permanent footway above. The vehicu- 
lar way below is made up of twin drawbridges. 


Shanghai, China 
Astor House and Garden Bridge. 


Page 1643 of the First 1936 Rand McNally Bankers 
Directory begins a carefully compiled list of one bank 
recommended attorney in every county of the United 
States, Province of Canada and Foreign Countries. 


Each attorney listed is voluntarily recommended by 
bankers who know them to be honest, reliable and able. 
You may safely entrust your legal matters in other cities 
and towns to them. They will represent you conscien- 
tiously and efficiently. 


Every edition of Rand McNally Bankers Directory 
carries a special section indexed “Attys’—always the 
fourth index from the last. 


A Rand McNally special service free to banks—Use it 
and have no worries about your out-of-town legal 
business. 


In Rand Me Nally 
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Bankers Directory — The Blue Book 





DIOGENES woubf 
admit the honestly and protective quality of 


CO 


Other Gilbert Quality Papers are: 

Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant 
Bond, Radiance Bond, Avalanche Bond, Resource 
Bond, Dispatch Bond, Dreadnaught Linen Ledger, Old 
Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Dispatch Ledger, 
Entry Ledger, Dispatch Index Bristol, Dispatch Manu- 
script and Arrowhead Safety, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch 
Onion Skin. 


GILBERT; 
SATETYS 


It might strain his conception of righteousness to the breaking point, 
because Gilbert Safety is a plain, no-pattern paper totally lacking 
in any visual evidence of surface protection. But his final test 
analysis should prove convincing. 

An inherent chemical quality sensitive to ink eradicators and 
producing marked discoloration wherever applied has solved the 
secret of protection with legibility of printing surface. The delicate 
color tints of Gilbert Safety papers add the final obstacle, even to 


pencil erasure. For safety checks of perfect readability specify 


Gilbert Safety. 








